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For The Sunday-School Times, 
LEFT ALL. 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Master, unto thy feet my gifts I bring, 
Alas! how small: 

I follow thee, though far my wandering 
Ere I leit all. 


Thou knowest all the roughness of the road, 
The pain, the fear, 

The desert sands my wayward feet have trod, 
The terrors near, 


The evil hidden deep within my heart, 
The constant strife, 

Ere I was drawn to choose the better part, 
The truer life. 


If now thine eye, that seeth all, can see 
A single love 

That more than thy sweet love is now to me, 
Oh! Friend above, 


Help me to tear the idol from its place! 
For I would fain 

Behold the beauty of my Saviour's face, 
Andso remain 


Through all the seasons of this changeful life, 
With lifted eye, 
Unheeding though through sorrow and through 
strife, 
Thou comest nigh. 


Ihave left all, and so I follow thee; 
Oh! take my hand, 

And by the way that seemeth best for me, 
Lead to the land 


Of light and love, where many mansions are: 
Streams not aray, 

Out through the vista, from the gates ajar, 
O’er all my way! 
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THE QUARRELS OF CHRISTIANS. 


ie seems as if it were a mistake to speak 

of Christians as quarreling. Yet they do 
quarrel, alas! and their strifes are often very 
hot, and bitter words are said, and the seeds 
of an evil harvest are sown. Family feuds 
and church feuds are proverbial for the 
acrimony with which they are waged. Per- 
haps it is because of the love that is turned 
into wrath, that those who are bound by 
such strong ties learn to hate with such in- 
tensity of hatred. Perhaps, too, the very 
conscientiousness of good men helps to 
make them unduly regard little things and 
magnify non-essentials. 

Nothing, we are sure, can be more griev- 
ous in the sight of God than the quarreling 
of brethren. From beginning to end of our 
precious Bible, this gospel is preached—for- 
give, forgive, forgive. It ripples likea river 
of light through the early Old Testament 
history, it gems the robes of the prophets 
with its diamond dew, it sparkles and sings 
in the sweetness of the Psalms. When 








Christ comes, it is the burden of his teach- 
ing, and the Apostles take it up and reite- 
rate it again and again. 

Yet it is a hard lesson for human nature. 
We are so easily offended. So hard to be 
entreated. Harder to be won than a strong 
city, isthe heart ofa brother once estranged. 

Let us try to recommend a peaceable and 
forgiving spirit to others by our own exam- 
ple. Itis Christlike to pardon an injury, 
aud to be slow to anger. S. E. M. 
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BENAIAH THE SON OF JEHOIADA. 


bes the eleventh chapter of first Chronicles, 
we find some account of King David’s 
staff. David was warrior, statesman, min- 
streland poet, a man of wonderful and ver- 
satile gifts. As a successful commander 
always Owes something to the generals and 
other officers who help him to carry out 
his plans of operation, so we may suppose 
that David depended in some degree upon 
the men who rallied to his standard, and 
were his chief aides-de-camp. 

Among the most honorably mentioned 


1 of these is the brave Benaiah. One of the 
7 wonderful things he did is thus recorded. 


‘* Also he went down, and slew a lion ina 


1 pit on asnowy day.’’ 


Lions are seldom seen at presentin Pales- 
tine, but from the numerous allusions to 
them in the Old Testament, we know that 
they must once haveabounded. They had 
their dens in the forests, on the mountain 
sides, in gloomy caves. A hungry lion 
must at any time have been a formidable 
antagonist, but one having his home, and 
thus his vantage ground in a pit, from 
whence he could sally forth at pleasure, or 
in which he could meet his foe at close 
quarters, could not have been at all a pleas- 
ant creature to meet. Benaiah must have 
been almost as hard beset, on that snowy 
day, as was Christian, when after his slips 
in the valley of Humiliation, he had his 
hard fight with Apollyon. 

In our paths, dear reader, there lie nu- 
merous pitfalls, dug on purpose to snare 
our heedless feet, by the enemy of souls, 
who, like a roaring lion, is ever going 
about seeking whom he may devour. On 
our snowy days this old lion is most apt to 
attack us. For every Christian has, alas! 
his changes of temperature. There are the 
glowing days, the summer days, when 
Christ isso near and so dear, that we put, 
as it were, our hand into the print of the 
nails, and cry in ecstatic joy, ‘‘ My Lord 
and my God.”” The heavenly land is then 
a bright reality to us, and we feel that we 





are but a little way from it. Then come 
the cloudy days, lurid with flashes of fear, 
dim with despondency, overhung with 
doubt. There are the lukewarm days, 
neither cold nor hot, when prayer is a pe- 
nance, and the narrow way irksome, and 
we forget that we ‘‘all have a cross to 
bear.’”’ ‘Phere are the snowy days, cold— 
bitter cold—our Father's face hidden—our- 
selves stumbling over the dark mountain. 
Woe for us, if then we come across a lion 
in a pit. 

Good old Benaiah met the lion face to 
face. So must we! The pit may be deep 
and dark, and the snow may be blinding 
and thick, but if the lion is there, we must 
dare him, strong in the might of Him who 
will not let us be finally overcome. ‘‘ Re- 
sist the devil, and he will flee from you.”’ 

Different lions attack different people. 
Temptations of one kind assail you—of 
another assail me. But never yet have we 
seen the day, sun-bright, or tempest-tossed, 
warm and pleasant, or cold and snowy, 
that we needed not often to put up a prayer 
to Him who often helped those mighty 
men of old. Even this, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 8. 
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TELL THE LITTLE CHILD. 


T is sometimes a relief for a tired teacher 

to undertake to instruct a different class 
of minds from those lately forming his regu- 
lar charge. Teachers will get tired some- 
times. Brain and nerve will tire while 
love for the work is unabated, and the spirit 
still is fresh. A teacher who had long had 
a class quick of comprehension and of good 
reasoning powers, for whom proofs had been 
carefully conned and arguments built up as 
weapons against the wiles of the adversary, 
in an interval of weariness had the care 
through the week of a bright little child 
overflowing with mental and physical vi- 
tality, and of proclivities remarkably re- 
sembling those of quicksilver. To spare 
the nerves and the patience of the rest of 
the household, including a dear invalid, 
the child was accepted as a companion 
for the time, and never was weary mind 
more refreshed than by communion with 
this fresh child-nature, sweet to its very 
core, and bubbling over with activity. 
‘Come here, Charley,’’ was the invitation 
to the little fellow one day, when traversing 
the room in capacity of a bear and with 
hideous growls the exercise became too 
suggestive of chain lightning and veloci- 
pedes for longer quiescent endurance ; 
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‘Come here, Charley, and I will tell you a 
story.” 

Now Charley was a Sunday-school scho- 
lar. He had long known who was the first 
man and woman, who built the ark, and 
who was the strongest man, and was well 
versed in the principal events in the lives 
of the patriarchs, and also knew something 
of New Testament history. When, there- 
fore, the usual Sunday-school lesson of the 
week, prepared for the class, was told in 
simplified form ofa story, surprise was eli- 
cited at the intense interest with which it 
was received by the little fellow. Motion- 
less, with bright, intelligent eyes, Charley 
sat, and question after question, pertinent 
and suggestive, sprang to his lips, till the 
fresh tone of his interest was transferred to 
the more mature mind, which through 
sympathy looked into the mighty ‘‘ myste- 
ries’’ with this child’s undefiled vision, till 
its very being was glorified, and the whole 
world seemed made anew. For the story 
lasted many days, the story of the Incar- 
nate God, the gentle Jesus in his life here 
on the earth. Charley never tired of it. 
His only fear was that it would come to an 
end. Robinson Crusoe was very tame now 
in comparison. These true wonders ab- 
sorbed him. He would be found awake in 
the night at the late hour of the family re- 
tiring. ‘‘I’ve been thinking,’’ he would 
say to the question, ‘‘ Why, Charley, are 
you awake?” ‘I’ve been thinking of what 
you told me; can’t you tell mea little more, 
just a little?” 

‘* Not to-night, little boy. It’s time Char- 
ley was fast asleep.”’ 

‘* Well, did you come to the end ofa chap- 
ter, or a period, or anything, so’s you'll 
know where you left off? ’Cause you for- 
got once, you know,”’ appealingly. 

“You will remember, Charley, if I don’t.”’ 

**O yes, I’member what ’twas about. Do 
you think you can tell it allto me before I 
go home ?”” 

The glad, unquestioning reception of the 
truth by this true-hearted child was most 
refreshing. He called things by their right 
names. His mind discriminated clearly. 
Sometimes, from force of habit, a proof 
would be thrown in by the way ; facts were 
mentioned and summed up. 

‘* All these things showed, Charley, that 
everything was just as the angels said it 
was.”’ 

Never will the clear, honest gaze of those 
child-eyes be forgotten, as with breath long 
drawn in rapt attention, he said in reproof, 
all unconscious and unintended, 

‘*?Course it was, the angels wouldn’t tell 
a lie about it.” 

And this was the spirit of the child 
throughout. The child became the teacher. 
It wes good to bathe the spirit in the calm, 
sweet sunshine of such perfect trust. It was 
good to learn anew, by such fresh illustra- 
tion, how the kingdom of heaven should be 
received. It was good to learn in what 
manner we are to become as little children. 

If you want refreshment from class effort, 
if you want the precious lessons made 
all new to you, embrace the first opportu- 
nity to tell them over to a little child. You 





can talk to a child of your precious Friend, 
this blessed Jesus, as you cannot talk to 
those older. His sympathy will not be 
withheld. You will, provided you can find 
Charley, find restunto your soul. There is 
diversity in child-character, but the ele- 
ments of simplicity and trust are substan- 
tially the same. It is sweet to turn aside 
from contact with older minds sometimes, 
and teach the little child. 
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A TALK WITH MY BOYS, 


66D OYS, I had a letter from away out 
west, asking about you.”’ 


** About us??? 

ee 

‘¢ Why, who was it from ?”’ 

“Tt was from J F , one of my 





Sunday-school boys in Kentucky.” 

‘What did he want to know about us ?”’ 

‘‘ He wanted to know if any of my class 
loved Jesus. What shall I tell him? I 
have been thinking if I could answer, ‘ Yes, 
I have one who loves Jesus.’ Can I, 
Henry ?”’ 

‘Yes, teacher, I trust you can.”’ 

‘*Ts there another? Shall I say you love 
him, Johnnie?’’ 

‘* No, I’m afraid I do not.”’ 

‘And Willy? You, too, shake your 
head.”? 

‘¢ Frank, can I say I have two boys who 
love Jesus ?”’ 

‘*T think I love him sometimes.’’ 

‘So, in my class of ten I can only find two 
who even hope sometimes that they love 
Jesus. I am afraid my young friend will 
feel sad when I tell him that only two love 
Jesus. 

“T have another friend who longs more 
than this one to know that all my class 
love Jesus. He has said much about it to 
me. He has told me many times to ask 
you to be Christians, and he has promised 
to do all he can to help you.”’ 

‘* Who is it, teacher? Does he live out 
west too??? 

‘¢No, he is nearer than that, but I fear 
you will not let him help you ifI tell you 
his name. Indeed he has tried to assist 
you, and you have rejected his aid.” 

‘*T don’t remember. Oh, it must be our 
minister.”’ 

‘*No, Willy—One who comes nearer than 
he. Itis your Saviour. I know it grieves 
his loving heart to-day to know that in this 
large class there are only two who love him. 

‘* How will it be in the last day? When 
Jesus then asks how many of this class love 
him, shall it be only two, or shall it be 
every one ?”? 8. R. M. 
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“IT’S THE KNOW.” 


ITTLE CYRUS had a visit from his 
Uncle Joseph, who was about the same 
age. After the little fellows were tired of 
play, and had gone to bed, one in the next 
room was much amused by a fragment of 
conversation. 
The uncle, whose parents were able to 











dress him richly, questioned his nephew 
in a patronizing way. 

“Cyrus, don’t you wish you could have 
as good clothes as I can?’ 

‘“No, Jo, I don’t,’”? was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘‘It a’n’t the clothes that make the 
man, it’s the know !”’ 

Good for Cyrus. I wish every boy in 
America felt like that. 

There is no use in fretting for what one 
cannot have. You do well to be ashamed 
of dirt and disorder, but garments neat and 
in repair, though they may be coarse and 
old, are nothing to be ashamed of. 

All your honor depends upon the 
‘*know.”’ There is not a boy in the United 
States, with good health and average 
ability, and a will to be somebody, who 
may not be well versed in the world’s learn- 
ing. But this, though infinitely better 
than fine clothes, is not eyen the beginning 
of the true wisdom. Read what the wisest 
man says in Proverbs Ist: 7th—and what 
one wiser than the wisest says in Matthew 
PEs 2. 

Make these two verses, the guide of your 
life, and you are safe for this world and for 
that which is to come. H. J. A. 
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THE PRESSURE OF A CROWN. 


BY REV. JAMES F, HOLCOMB, 

AYS the author of ‘‘ Greycliff,” a recent 
and very readable publication of the 
Presbyterian Board, ‘‘I have read some- 
where—in history or fable—of a young 
prince who, though poor and exiled, felt 
always upon his brow the pressure of a 
crown, and that feeling kept him from de- 
spondency and weakness—from engaging 
in any revelry or mingling in any scene 

that was unworthy of a king.”’ 

Christian brother, may not you and I 
learn alesson here? Iftheson ofan earthly 
king, the heir to an earthly throne, felt al- 
ways upon his brow the pressure of a crown, 
and that feeling kept him from despon- 
dency and frivolity, how much more should 
we, who are Heaven’s princes, be so influ- 
enced by the fact of our high calling, that 
while sojourning in this world of sin and 
sorrow, temptation and conflict, while poor 
in temporal comforts, and unrecognized in 
our real character, we shall ever be in spirit 
cheerful and joyous, and in conduct worthy 
of our heavenly Father! 

History shows us that an earthly crown 
is avery precarious inheritance. But the 
Bible teaches us that for every faithful son 
and servant of the Most High there is re- 
served in heaven a crown of life and glory 
that fadeth not away—not merely the vie- 
tor’s garland, to be worn only for a day, 
but aroyal diadem, whose brilliancy will 
never grow dim, but which will shine like 
the stars forever and ever. 

Amidst all the work and warfare which 
he was accomplishing for his Lord, the 
apostle Paul felt upon his brow the pres- 
sure of a crown, and this is the explana- 
tion of his glorious life. When the work 
of life was done, the apostle felt even more 
than he had felt before the pressure of the 
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crown that awaited him, and this explains 
to us his calmness at the prospect of death 
in any form, and the eagerness with which 
he longed to go to his reward. Said he, 
‘‘T am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course; I have kept the faith ; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.’’ 

Oh, that you and I may henceforth feel 
the pressure of our crowns so really and so 
unceasingly, that we shall never complain 
of the weight of the crosses we may be 
called to bear, and never grow weary of the 
work which the Master has given us to do! 
Oh, that our efforts may be so earnest and 
so wisely directed, that they may be owned 
of God in turning many to righteousness, 
that so we may rejoice at last in the posses- 
sion of crowns like that which now makes 
so resplendent the brow of the glorified 
apostle! 
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THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago an inte- 
resting girl of six years lay on her 
death-bed. Shortly before she died, this 
child of prayer and pious instruction said 
to her mother, 

‘‘ Please, mother, when I am dead, don’t 
put any roses round my head, when [I lie 
in my coffin to be buried.”’ 

Astonished at the singular request of her 
child, the mother asked her the reason. 

‘‘ Because,’’ said the dying child, ‘ they 
crowned my Saviour’s head with thorns.” 

Montgomery was told of this interesting 
incident, and was requested to write some 
verses. He wrote just these two, which 
beautifully set forth the dying child’s re- 
quest: 


“Mamma,” a little maiden said, 
Almost with her expiring sigh, 

“Put no sweet roses round my head, 
When in my coffin-dress I lie.” 


“Why not, my dear?” the mother cried, 
“What flower so well a corpse adorns?” 
‘““Mamma,” the innocent replied, 
“They crowned my Saviour'’s head with 
thorns.” J. E. 


———q~<11 22 
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VOICES AT SEA, 


it is remarkable how far sounds may be 

carried over the quiet sea, when the 
breezes are favorable. A ship’s crew, a 
hundred miles from the shores of Chili, 
were once surprised by the clear ringing 
of bells. They were thought to be ghostly 
voices by the superstitious mariners, but 
afterwards proved to be the ringing of the 
bells of Valparaiso for a service at that 
hour. 

A young sailor, ina clear, starlight morn- 
ing, was slowly pacing fore and aft, when 
he was startled by a clear, distinct sound 
of voices singing a tune quite frequent in 
the Bethel prayer-meetings. It was too 








distant to hear the words, but the familiar 
melody, with its hallowed associations, 
caused his heart to thrill with joy. A mo- 
ment before he had thought himself alone 
with his ship’s company. They were more 
than two thousand miles from land, and as 
far as we know, equally distant from any 
other vessel. But now within hearing, 
was a little company gathered for morning 
devotions. Oh, what a joy to feel, that 
though unknown and unseen, they could 
yet meet by faith— 


“ Around one common mercy-seat.” 


To a true Christian away among stran- 
gers, or in a strange land, there is hardly a 
greater joy than to meet with one who 
loves the Lord. The impenitent, and even 
the scoffing, in hours of need or terror, are 
equally glad to find themselves in the com- 
pany of praying ones. The skeptical trav- 
eller found all his anxious fears dispelled, 
in the lonesome frontier cabin, when his 
rough host took down his well-worn Bible, 
and gathered his family for evening wor- 
ship. Let us ‘show by our holy walk and 
conversation that we are Christians, wher- 
ever we may be. We do not know the 
help and cheer it will be to many lonely 
burdened hearts, who thought themselves 
alone on the world’s ocean. 

a ee eS 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
‘¢ TAKE THESE THINGS HENCE.’? 


“Know ye not that ye are the templeof God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
“Ifany man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy, &c.’’ 1 Cor. 3: 16, 17. 
Say, what treasure have you, brother, 
Within your heart to-day ? 
Are your sheep and oxen, brother, 
Crowding in your way? 
Does business, with its many cares, 
Around your pathway spread, 
Or pleasure, with her luring snares, 
A fickle radiance shed ? 


What says the Teacher at thy side? 
Read this, the word it brings: 

‘Give me thine heart,” nor it divide, 
“* Take hence these other things.” 


Say, what treasure have you, sister, 
Laid up in store to-day ? 
Have household’s many cares, sister, 
Pressed better thoughts away? 
Has folly, with its gaudy train, 
—A vain tho’ pleasing show— 
Within yeur temple left a stain 
That Jesus soon would know? 


What says the Teacher by thy side? 
Hear this, the word it brings: 
“*Give me thy heart,’ nor it divide, 
** Take hence all other things.”’ T. L. B. 


i <r 


SINGING FOR JESUS.— The Friendly Visi- 
tor, an English magazine for youth, illus- 
trated, has a well executed portrait of 
Philip Phillips, in the April number, and 
the following interesting fact concerning 
his ‘‘ service of song’’ in London: 

When Philip Phillips, of New York, 
better known as the ‘singing Pilgrim,”’ 
visited England, he was asked tosing a few 
of his gospel hymns at One of the Sunday 
evening services in the Effingham Theatre 
in Whitechapel, in connection with Wil- 
liam Booth’s mission. The large building 





was crowded with a motley assembly, in- 
cluding not afew roughs. It was thought 
by some prudent friends to be a dangerous 
experiment, but a rich blessing was the 
result. Scarcely had Mr, Phillips reached 
the middle of the first line in that verse 
commencing— 


“*T will sing for Jesus,’ 


when not only the ears but the hearts of 
the assembled thousands seemed impressed. 
Not only every note, but every word was 
distinctly heard by every one. Before Mr. 
Phillips had closed his labor that evening, 
he had ‘‘sung the gospel’ to many hearts 
with a power which is seldom witnessed 
under the most impressive sermons. Down 
many a cheek the tears trickled fast, and | 
many hard hearts were softened under the 
power of the Holy Spirit. One of the re- 
sults which followed that evening’s ser- 
vice was the reclamation of a poor despair- 
ing man who was on his way to the Lon- 
don Docks to commit suicide. He turned 
into the open passage, heard the singer, 
was reminded of early days, of a mother’s 
prayers and praise, and was melted down 
in contrition. At the close of the service 
he begged Mr. Booth to pray for him. And 
there is good hope for believing that he 
has been saved not only from temporal, but 
from eternal, death. 


_-—_____— «>» o—_.- - 


“‘T WouLpD Let THEM Drz.’’+The Rev. 
Dr. Ray Palmer is reported in The Con- 
gregationalist, as having told this story at 
arecent meeting of Congregational churches 
in New York city: A western Christian 
mother and authoress, told him that her 
son, whom she had advised to unite with 
the church, had a difficulty. ‘‘ { don’t see, 
mother, the great merit in Christ’s dying 
for us. If I could save a dozen men by 
dying for them, I think I would. Much 
more if there were millions of them.’’ 
‘But, my son, would you die for a dozen 
grasshoppers?’’ That set him thinking. 
After a few days, he came to her with his 
doubts all cleared. ‘‘I don’t know about 
the grasshoppers: they are a pretty clever 
kind of bug. But if it was millions of 
mosquitoes, I think I should let them die !”’ 
There are older heads than his that need 
the same hint. 

+ <> oO 

Two TESTIMONIES.—A member of-the 
Virginia State Legislature, one of the res- 
cued from the late appalling disaster in 
Richmond, in describing his fall and es- 
cape, says: ‘‘I found myself under a mass 
of rubbish, with a dead body over me, a 
wounded man under me, and another at 
my side. The poor fellow under me said: 
“Oh, me! But if I could only fear God 
always as Idonow! How wicked I have 
been all my days! O, God! forgive me! 
Spare me, and I will be a true follower of 
Jesus!’ The man at my side exclaimed: 
‘*O, death! where is thy sting? O, grave! 
where is thy victory ?’— The Daily Papers. 

—_—_———— > 

‘Trg word ‘heart’ isnamed 800 times in 
the Bible, the word ‘soul’ 440 times, and 
the word ‘ head’ only 80 times.’ 
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Publishers’ Aotices. 





Please consult this column every week. 





Harmony of the Gospels.—This is a new 
work by the Rev. George W. Clark, most ad- 
mirably arranged for the use of those who are 
engaged in studying the Life of our Lord. 
The book has appeared quite recently, since 
we began the publication of our present course 
of Lessons for the year, and we do not now 
know of any other work of its kind so inex- 
pensive and at the same time so full and fresh 
and valuable for Sabbath-school teachers, who 
are pursuing any series of lessons on the 
Life of Christ. We earnestly recommend this 
new Harmony to every student of the Holy 
Scriptures. Price $1.50, on receipt of which 
copies will be sent by mail. 

The Great Map. Professor Osborn’s 
large Map of ‘Palestine and Other Parts of 
Syria,’ although published nearly two years 
ago, was never in as great demand as now. 
The Sunday-schools, Colleges, Seminaries and 
other educational institutions are learning the 
fact that no other Map of the Holy Land ever 
published wiil equal this one for the purposes 
of public instruction. Its accuracy in topo- 
graphical detail, boldness in outline (being 6 
by 9 feet in size) and clearness of print, give 
it pre-eminence over all other maps of Pales- 
tine published. The uniform price of the 
work to schools is $15. On receipt of a draft 
or Post-office order for that amount, we will 
send a copy of the Map and also a Guide Book 
for teachers, by Express, to any address. A 
pamphlet, giving full description of the Map, 
mailed on receipt of a stamp for postage. 

>_< > 


SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE: 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY Davis, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘John 
Brett’s Household,” &c., &c. 














CHAPTER XIX. 
RS. THORNTON kept her bed until after 
the funeral. She professed herself unable 
to hear the event spoken of, or to look again 
upon the sweet, pale face from which every 
trace of suffering and sorrow had now fled. 
Miss Victoria also shut herself up in her own 
room for a few days, and then left for Wash- 
ington, where she had fortunately been invited 
to spend the winter with an old school-mate 
who was lately married. Nothing shortof ab- 
solute necessity would have induced her to 
remain inthe house of mourning, though Mrs. 
Thornton begged her with tears in her eyes to 
stay at least a few weeks longer. 

“v#iink how dreadfully lonely I shall be!’ 
she cried, as they sat in her dressing room to- 
gether the morning after the funeral. ‘ Miss 
Robbins is no better than a stick for company 
unless she is reading, and one doesn’t want to 
listen to reading all of the time, at least. I do 
not. Then there’s Elfie!. I declare if she were 
worth a million I couldn’t endure her prudish 





(*Eutered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. U. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
office «f the District Court of the United States for 
the EKast«ro District of Pennsyivania, | 





notions, IfI had once supposed that she was 
one of the religious kind, I wouldn’t have fa- 
vored inviting her here fora year. But what 
can’t be cured must be endured, I suppose. I 
shall let her take her own course in future. 
Well, perhaps it is just as well, for I’ve got to 
shut myself up for the next twelve months, 
and she would have had no one to chaperone 
her. It does vex me, though, to see a girl who 
might make herself handsome and agreeable 
and the fashion, settle down into a little old 
maid. Why can’t you stay, Vic.?”’ 

** Because I have written to Aggie that I will 
be in Washington the last of the week, and you 
know I never change my plans, Kate.”’ 

‘“*But you have changed them,’ said Mrs. 
Thornton, pettishly. You had no thought of 
visiting Agnes Woodbridge ten days ago, and 
if Augusta had lived, you would have stayed 
here all winter.” 

‘“‘Very true,” said Miss Victoria, coolly, “I 
have been obliged to change my plans for the 
season on account of your bereavement, Kate. 
Of course I could not endure to be shut up this 
winter, and it seems to me you are very selfish 
to wish it. You willfind Miss Lowe very good 
company, I dare say; she seems good natured 
enough in the main.’”’ 

“Oh well,’ said Mrs, Thornton, sinking 
back into the depths of her luxurious lounging 
chair, ‘‘I shall urge you no more, Vic. You 
are free to come and go as you please; but I 
must say that if either of us is selfish, you are 
the one. You very well know that after the 
excitement of ordering and getting home my 
mourning is over, I shall positively have no- 
thing todo. Iam thankful that black becomes 
me so well; that is the one comfort I have in 
all my troubles. Madame Folet is coming this 
morning, and I shall put everything into her 
hands; the selecting of materials and trim- 
mings, I mean; her judgment is so much 
better than mine. Dearme!’ and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, with an impatient gesture, resorted to her 
vinaigrette, ‘‘I don’t know why I should have 
been so afflicted, and just at the beginning of 
the season, too! Ifit had only been in Lent I 
could have borne it better.” 

‘* Well,” said Miss Victoria, sarcastically, ‘*I 
have never observed that Lent made much dif- 
ference with you, Kate; but Iam sure I sym- 
pathize with you in your regret that poor Au- 
gusta didn’t select a more auspicivus season 
for her departure, though we can hardly blame 
her.”’ 

‘*Victoria Thorndyke, I am ashamed of 
you!” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton, with her 
handkerchief at her eyes. ‘You speak as 
though I had no feeling! and yet you know 
that I have been obliged to keep my bed ever 
since Augusta died, and I am far from well 
to-day. Itis only by making a great exertion 
that I can appear in the least composed.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Kate,” said Miss Vic- 
toria. ‘‘I know you depend upon society very 
much, and I am really sorry that you will have 
to deprive yourself ofit this winter. But then 
in a month or so you can give quiet little whist 
parties of an evening, and drive outevery day. 
Then you can vary the scene by attending 
church oceasionally. Really I don’t think it 
would harm either of us to be a little more re- 
gular.’’ 

** You may speak for yourself, if you please,”’ 
said Mrs. Thornton, with some asperity. ‘*‘ My 
conscience doesn’t accuse me in the least, so 
long as we own a pew, and pay pretty roundly 
for it, too; and Iam sure I give away a small 
fortune every year to benevolent objects. 





There is scarcely ever a subscription paper 
that isn’t brought to me first, and I never re. 
fuse.” 

“T know it, Kate. But then it is worth 
something to havea reputation for generosity, 
and to hear people say, ‘‘ Mrs. Thornton headg 
the list for fifty or a hundred dollars,” as the 
case maybe. And after all, what are fifty dol- 
larsto you, Kate? Justadropin the bucket!” 

“That is all you know about it, Vic.,’’ re- 
joined Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ You think my for- 
tune is inexhaustible, but you are mistaken,” 

Miss Victoria smiled skeptically. “It is 
sufficient to make you comfortable, at least,” 
she said, looking around on the luxurious ap- 
pointments of the room, ‘‘and now that Au- 
gusta’s share of the late Mr. Raymond's for- 
tune falls to you, there is no immediate danger 
of your coming to poverty. Dear me! you 
have been a lucky woman all your days, Kate, 
while I, alas! seem doomed to poverty anda 
single life. I believe I was born under an 
evil star; but n’importe, I will laugh and be 
merry while I can,’’ and with a gay song on 
her lips, that belied the heaviness of her heart, 
Victoria left the room. 

“A lucky woman!” exclaimed Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, with a bitter smile. ‘‘ Well, as the world 
goes, I have been lucky; but never a soul has 
looked beneath the surface, and seen into my 
heart. Vic. has nothing to vex her, and yet 
she is not happy. What is there worth living 
for? I don’t know; but I wouldn’t die—not 
for a thousand worlds! I do hope Augusta 
won’t watch me, now she is gone, as she spoke 
of doing. It frightens me out of my senses 
barely to think of it. How cold her forehead was 
that night when I kissed it! How her great 
black eyes staredat me! I can feel them now. 
I wish I had been a little more particular about 
seeing her every day—she used to think so 
much of it; but it distressed me to see her suf- 
fer s0 much. Oh, how many times I have 
wished that I had taken more care of her my- 
self, when she was a baby, instead of leaving 
her to that careless Irish girl! I suppose I 
might have had her down stairs more, but I 
couldn’t bear to have people make remarks 
about her. It was for her good, of course, that 
I kept her in herown rooms, and I’m sure she 
had everything she wanted; she said so her- 
self. But I don’t know why I feel so uncom- 
fortable when I think aboutit. I heard that 
impudent girl Bridget tell Nora that I had 
been an unnatural mother to the poor young 
lady, but it was a lie,and she knew it. If Au- 
gusta were back again I would doa little dif- 
ferently about some things—not that I reproach 
myself in the least, but it—ah! what was that 
noise? Nannette!’’ No Nannette came in an- 
swer to the call, and Mrs. Thornton sank back 
in her chair pale and trembling. 

‘“*T don’t know what it was I heard,’ she 
said, as she cast her eyes around the room; “it 
sounded like a rap on the door, but perhaps it 
was a mouse in the wall. How very weak my 
poor nerves are! If it were night, I really be- 
lieve I should feel afraid to stay alone. As it 
is, I must have Nannette where I can speak 
when I want her.’’ She rose, and tottering 
across the room, pulled the bell with an impa- 
tient jerk. Ina moment her maid was at the 
door. 

** Nannette, don’t go down stairs again un- 
less some oneis with me. I’m not well enough 
to be left alone. Give mesomeof my quieting 
drops, or I shall not be fit to see Madame Folet 
when she comes,”’ 

‘* Madame has arrived already. 
her up?” 


Shall Ishow 
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“Of course, Nannette. Never mind the 
drops now; I feel better.” 

While Mrs. Thornton and Madame Folet 
were conferring together on the important 
subject of fashionable mourning, Elfrida, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Burns, was threading her 
way through the crowded streets of the city in 
search of the basement home of the beggar 
woman who had asked her charity at the door 
of the theatre. 

They had walked up and down —— street 
two or three times, unsuccessfully looking for 
—- alley; the wind was cold and piercing, 
and a few flakes of snow betokened a gathering 
storm. Still Elfrida was unwilling to give up 
the search. 

“T don’t like to go back without finding her,”’ 
she said, in answer to Mrs. Burns’s remark 
that it was getting late, and they had a long 
way to go in the snow and cold. ‘Can't we 
inquire of some one where —— alley is?” 


“Yes; I will ask a policeman; but, dear 
heart, I think you have been deceived by an 
impostor, There are hundreds of them in the 
city, poor souls! who just make a business of 
begging. They tell such pitiful stories that 
you can’t help believing them, but in reality 
they are poor, worthless creatures, as you are 
sure to find out when you look for them in 
their homes,”’ 

“T can’t think that woman deceived me,” 
answered Elfrida. ‘‘Sheappeared sincere, and 
I know she was suffering, she looked so weak 
and pale, and then she had that poor little baby 
in her arms, and it was a bitterly cold night.”’ 


“Very well. Here is a policeman,” said 
Mrs. Burns. ‘‘Can you direct us to —— alley, 
sir? It leads from this street, we have been 
told, but we cannot find it.” 

‘*__ alley,’ repeated the policeman, look- 
ing up and down the street. ‘‘ You will not 
find it, ma’am, I think. I don’t know of any 
such a place around here.” 

‘Oh, dear !’’ sighed Elfrida, as they retraced 
their steps. ‘‘I was sure that woman told me 
the truth, and I thought you were very unchari- 
table when you spoke as though you doubted 
her word. Iam so sorry for her, more sorry 
than I was before, because she is wicked as 
well as poor. Wait a minute, Mrs. Burns,” 
and catching her by the hand, Elfrida pointed 
triumphantly to an old weather-beaten sign, 
on which was painted, in almost illegible cha- 
racters, ‘‘—— Place.”” ‘*Shetold me thetruth, 
after all, only I called it alley instead of place. 
Oh! Tam so glad. Now it is the basement of 
the second old tenement house on the right; 
but how dirty it looks ! and what horrible look- 
ing men and women there are at the doors and 
the windows! Iam almost afraid to go down 
there. Do you think it issafe, Mrs. Burns?” 


“IT have no fear,’ replied the good woman. 
“This is nota very bad part of our city, my 
dear. If you can shut your ears to oaths and 
cursing, and your eyes to cruel sights, I think 
we may venture. Itis but a step or two tothe 
second tenement house.”’ 

Reassured by Mrs. Burns’s manner even 
more than by her words, Elfrida, still holding 
her fast by the arm, walked boldly along the 
dirty sidewalk, past the first tenement house, 
with its multitude of vile faces both old and 
young, to the one for which they had searched 
#0 long, 

“ Itcan’t be possible that any one lives down 
here,’ she cried, as Mrs. Burns led the way 
down six or eight steep and narrow steps, and 
rapped on the broken panel of the door. 

“We shall see, dear. I have been in worse 








places than this, many a time. I hear some 
one coming.” 

The door was cautiously opened, only acrack, 
and a peaked, pale little face looked anxiously 
out. 

‘*Does Mrs. Gould live here?’’ asked Mrs. 
Burns. 

Her motherly voice seemed to reassure the 
child, for she opened the door a bit wider and 
answered, 


‘“Yes,ma’am. She’s my mother.” 


‘“*Well, we have come to see her. 
let us in ?”’ 

‘*She’s real sick to-day, but you can come 
in. She is asleep now, and I don’t want herto 
wake up.”’ 

The child stood aside for the ladies to enter. 
She looked so thin, and cold, and care-worn, 
that Elfrida longed to feed, and warm, and 
comfort her, but warmth and comfort were 
not to be thought of in that dark, damp cellar, 
five feet under ground. 

“Td light a candle, ma’am,’’ said the little 
girl, ‘‘only there a’n’t any left, and the money 
is all gone. That is what makes mother so 
sick to-day; she’s afraid we’ll starve and freeze 
to death, but I don’t believe we shall.”’ 

“Suppose you run out and buy some can- 
dles,’”’ said Mrs. Burns, giving the child a few 
pennies, 

She seized them eagerly, and ran as fast as 
her small feet would carry her, to the corner 
grocery, returning in an incredibly short time 
with two parcels in her purple hands. 


Will you 


‘* Please, ma’am,”’ she said, coming up to 
Mrs. Burns with the air of aculprit, ‘* I bought 
two candlesand a loafof bread. I thought you 
wouldn’t care, for we haven’t had anything to 
eat to-day, and poor little Tommy and Annie 
have cried themselves to sleep, they were so 
hungry.” 

“Tm glad you bought it, dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Burns, patting the child onthe head. ‘“ Eat all 
you want, and you shall buy another loaf for 
Tommy and Annie. Now light your candle 
and tell me your name.”’ 

‘‘ Mother calls me Merry, but my real name 
is Mercy, and I don’t believe there’s a match 
in the house, but I guess I can borrow one in 
to Mrs, Trim’s part.” 

Away she darted, through what looked like 
a hole in the wall, and returned in a moment 
with her lighted candle, which she placed ina 
turnip that had evidently served as a candle- 
stick before. 

Elfrida looked around her with a shiver. 
The walls were dark, damp, and covered with 
green mould; the floor was of clay, wet and 
cold; stove there was none. ‘‘ Mother had to 
sell it to pay the rent,’’ Merry said. There 
was neither table nor chair; they had gone for 
the rent, too. No bedstead, only a pallet of rags 
and straw in one corner, whereon lay the poor 
mother and two of her children, asleep. 

‘“‘ Where is the baby, Merry?’’ asked Mrs. 
Burns, 

‘‘ Dead,”’ answered the little girl, solemnly, 
and wiping away a tear with the back of her 
hand. ‘*He died last week. He got awful 
sick. You don’t know how I miss him, but 
mother is glad the Lord took him; she said so. 
Poor little Benny! He used to hug his arms 
round my neck, and kiss me so cunning! 
There never was such a pretty baby !”’ 

‘“‘Who are you talking to, Merry?’ came in 
a faint voicefromthe bed. ‘‘Isany one here?”’’ 

‘Yes, mother; two ladies, and we’ve got 
two candles and a loaf of bread !’’ 

‘*Tet me have a bit, Merry. No, no, I can 





go without a little longer ; Tommy and Annie 
and you will need the whole of it.” 

But while she was speaking, Merry broke a 
generous piece from the loaf, and kneeling on 
the floor, begged her mother to eat. 

‘*The lady is going to give us more,’”’ she 
urged, and Mrs, Burns and Elfrida drawing 
near, added their persuasions to Merry’s. 


“Do you remember me, Mrs. Gould?” El- 
frida asked, gently. 

The woman looked up into the face that bent 
over her. 

“Fetch the light, Merry,’’ she said. ‘I’m 
not quite sure, but I think it is the young lady 
that gave me two dollars that night at the door 
ofthe theatre. My poor baby is gone, Miss.’’ 

‘*So Merry has just told us, Mrs. Gould. I 
am that lady, and I came to see you. I would 
like to help you, if you will tel! me what I can 
do. This place isn’t fit for you to livein.”’ 

“It is a poor place,” said the woman feebly, 
‘*but it is better than I can afford. I don’t 
know where we shall go next, but we've got 
to leave here next week, for I can’t pay any 
more rent, and the landlord is a hard man. O, 
Miss, I'm sick at my heart when I think of 
what is before me and my poor children.” 

“Don’t get. discouraged,’ said Mrs. Burns, 
cheerfully ; ‘it is always darkest just before 
day. If you trust in the Lord you can well 
keep up good heart, and he will raise up friends 
to help you.”’ 

“T try to trust him the best I know how,” 
answered the poor woman, “ but I amignorant 
and stupid, and it is only a little while since I 
knew anything about him. It was the beauti- 
ful young man that came to see my little Robin 
when she was sick that told me about the dear 
Lord, and I’ve never forgot it—no, and I never 
shall to my dying day. He said the Lord 
would certainly take poor little Robin to a 
warm, bright home, where she would never 
be cold or hungry any more, and that Jenny 
was there too. Jenny was the other one that 
died. Oh, I’d give anything to see Dr. Chap- 
man again !”’ 

‘Was it he who came to see Robin?” asked 
Elfrida, catching eagerly at the name. 

‘*Yes, Miss; and the finest young man I 
ever saw—with eyes like the stars, and sucha 
pleasant voice, it was like music! Do you 
know where he is, Miss ?”’ 

Elfrida shook her head. She had not seen 
her old friend for more thana year. ~ 

‘*T sent for him to come to poor baby,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Gould, ‘‘ but he had left the place 
where he was before.’’ 

‘“*Tt is quite late, Miss Lowe,’’ here inter- 
posed Mrs. Burns. ‘I think we ought to be 
going.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Elfrida, taking out her purse, 
and handing some bits of scrip to Merry. 
“Buy anice dinner for your mother and the 
children, and you may expect to see us here 
again before next week.”’ 

Amidst sobs and blessings, Mrs. Burns and 
Elfrida left the poor cellar, stumbling up over 
the steep steps, and coming into the snow- 
filled air with a feeling of relief. 


“We must get them away from that place,’ 
was Elfrida’s first remark, as they walked at a 
rapid pace down the street. ‘‘ You know how 
to do it better than I, Mrs. Burns. Will you 
help me find a suitable home for them ?” 

‘“‘ With all my heart, déar,’”’ replied the good 
woman, ‘and while we are deciding what is 
best to do, they ought to be in warmer and - 
drier quarters. I thought I would apply to 
the mission for lodging and board for them for 
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a week or two. Iam acquainted with the su- 
perintendent, and I am sure he will take them 
in.” 

The snow was by this time falling fast, and 
the air was stinging and bitter. The two 
ladies got into a coach, and, each occupied 
with her own thoughts and plans, rode home 
without exchanging another word. 
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(for Sunday, May 15, 1870.) 
TEXT.—LUKE 4: 16-81; MATT. 4: 13-16. 


SUBJECT: Jesus preaching at Nazareth 
and being rejected fixes His residence 
at Capernaum. 


MOTTO: Now is the accepted time. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ESUS was going about preaching—came to Naza- 

reth—brought up there. When Sabbath came 
went to meeting, as for years past. Synagogue- 
worship not so formal as our church-services, not 
so free as our meeting for prayer and conference— 
mixed of both. They read from the Books of 
Moses a selection called a Parashah, and then one 
from the Prophets called‘a Haptarah. It was cus- 
tomary to ask strangers to speak (Acts 13: 15). 
After the reading of the Parashah, Jesus stood up 
to show that He wished to read. Roll handed him 
by the sexton. Isaiah—written, Instead of read- 
ing the Haptarah for that day, he read another 
place,—found it without difficulty.—Everybody 
looked at him—always had known him. He had 
made their ploughs and yokes. They had heard 
what great things He had doneat Capernaum,— 
expected greater things here at his home. 


I. THE SERMON. 


Much more like owr sermons than most of His 
teaching. 

1.—The text: Isaiah 61: 1,2. He read itin He- 
brew, from which our Bible is translated. St. Luke 
quotes the substance of it as it stands in the Greek, 
in which he wrote. 

2.—The Exposition. Isaiah spake this not only 
of himself, but also—and chiefly—of Messiah. Ser- 
mon itself not given.—Must have been a descrip- 
tion of the true reign of Messiah in opposition to 
prevailing earthly views. Messiah is pervaded by 
the Divine Spirit. He preaches good news to the 
poor—heals the broken-hearted—delivers the priso- 
ners—heals the blind—and frees those scarred with 
fetters. His kingdom is chiefly in the heart, and so 
over the life. 

3.—The application continuous; key-note of dis- 
course, This day is this fulfilled. I am the 
Messiah. This is the acceptable year of the 
Lord. Now is the day of salvation. Nowis the 
accepted time, the jubilee of the world, Now you 
hear the good news. Receiveit. Believeit. And 
all these blessings shall be yours, 

4.—The Delivery. All bare Him witness, i. e., 
testified to, while they wondered at, the unspeak- 
able grace of His utterances. (Compare John 7: 46 
and Psalm 45:2.) The sweetness of the Saviour’s 
manner charmed all hearers—even those who would 
not believe. So often. To be delighted with 
preaching is no evidence of piety (Mark 6: 20).—Be- 
ware of this danger! 


TI. THE REJECTION. 


Objection 1.—Is not this Joseph’s son? They 
were ignorant of His miraculous birth, and fami- 


*Entered posrding to Act Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


liar with His quiet, laborious life. Purest holiness 
not always demonstrative.—They had seen nothing 
remarkable.—Why should He claim such great- 
ness?—Admiration gave place to envy, especially 
as He showed no miracle, and no intention of 
working any among them. They demanded more 
deference.— They must have miracle, too, they said 
in effect,— 

Objection 2.—Physician, heal Thyself,—and 
those nearest Thee. If a miracle at Capernaum, 
among strangers, why not a miracle at Nazareth, 
athome? (Comp. Matt. 27: 42.) 

Proverbs are wise sayings; but can be quoted 
on opposite sides, (See Trench on Proverbs). So 
here. 

REPLY.—No prophet is accepted, &c. (See 
Lesson 19.) Uttered with gracious manner,—. sor- 
rowful rebuke. (He reduced Himself to the level 
of His prophets.) Two illustrations of the proverb 
—as well as of its converse—showing its truth, and 
foreshowing the immediate, as well as general, 
issue. Matt. 21: 48; Acts 13: 46, &c. 


Elijah. See lst Kings17th chapter. Three years 
and six months. So James 5:17. Compare Ist 
Kings 18:1. No discrepancy—lst Kings 22: 5, may 
have been a year long. 


Elisha. 2d Kings 5: 1-14. The principle thus 
laid down, always acted upon by Jesus, So now. 
—Truth rejected becomes the condemnation (John 
3: 19). 

Objeetion 3.—Truth cuts, and in such souls, ex- 
cites wrath. Comp. Acts 7: 51; 22: 21, 22,and John 
1:11. They rose up and “cast Him out of the 
synagogue—which was excommunication. They 
thrust Him out of the city—which was out” 
lawry. They led Him, &c., to a precipice, either 
the one close by, or to the higher, traditional one, 
two miles off, on the same range,—intending to 
kill Him. Comp, Matt. 23: 37. 


III. THe REMOVAL. 


1.—The Escape, 

Passing through the midst of them. 
It is not likely that they were struck with blind- 
ness (2d Kings 6: 18), but that they were confused 
by their own tumult, and restrained by a manifes- 
tation of moral power, such as other men have 
been able to make (see Notes and Illustrations), or 
such as Jesus made on other occasions. See John 
2:15; 8: 59;-18: 6. 

2—He eame and dwelt in Capernaum. 
Commercial emporium—Beautiful city—Beautiful 
plain—Beautiful lake. (See Bible dictionaries.) 
That it might be fulfilled. The prophecy and its ful- 
fillment were alike that God’s purposes might be 
accomplished. The words cited from Is. 9: 1, 2. 
Descriptive of any great, sudden, blessed change of 
condition,—especially Messiah,—of whom spoken 
—comp. John 8; 12; Is. 42: 6; 49: 6; Mal. 4: 2, &e. 

The way of the sea. It wason the route to 
the Mediterranean from Damascus, Arabia and the 
East. 

Beyond Jordan, i. e., north of the sources 
thereof, 

Galilee of the Gentiles, inh&bited by a mixed 
populace. 

In darkness, moral darkness, on the confines 
of Israel, pervaded by Paganism. 

Region and shadow of death, i. e., dark as 
death. : 

(For an admirable description of Capernaum and 
its surroundings and its fitness for the work of 
Jesus, see Abbott’s ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” p. 151.) 


IV. LEARN, HENCE, 


1.—The importance of Public Worship. It had 
been the custom of Jesus to attend. And His teach- 
ings show that He profited by it. All children 
should attend. 


2.—Public worship should not be too formal and 
rigid. Jesus must have an opportunity to speak. 
38.—The persuasive sweetness of the Saviour’s 
oratory. 
4.—The blessed objects of His coming. Chris- 
tianity the World’s Jubilee—its joyousnéss. 


5.—Familiarity begets contempt. Men despise 
their greatest blessings because socommon,. The 





gospel universally undervalued, 


of wrath, and the ‘proffered insult is withdrawn, 
Gen. 6: 3. 


7.—If some reject Christ, others receive Him, 
Rom, 11: 12, 15. 


8.—Now is the accepted time. 
9.—Do you reject Him, or receive Him? 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Verses 23, 24.—Opposite Proverbs: “Penny wise 
and Pound foolish.” ‘*‘Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.” “ What 
isn’t worth asking for, isn’t worth having.” “ Beg- 
gars mus’n’t be choosers,”’ &c. 


Vv. 28, 29, comp. v. 22.—The fickleness of the 
populace, So the same voices which on Palm Sun- 
day cried, “Hosanna to the Son of David!’ on 
Good Friday cried, “ Crucify Him, Crucify Him!” 

The king of England, riding with his prime mi- 
nister, who said, ‘‘ Listen to the huzzas! How they 
love you!” answered, ‘‘They would shout as loud 
if we were going to the gallows!” 


V. 30.—The Rev. John Wesley was at Hexham, 
February 24th and 25th, 1745,and preached. The 
immediate result, as often, was a riot. (See his 
journal.) ‘‘We stood in jeopardy every moment, 
Such threatenings, curses, blasphemies, I have 
never heard (elsewhere). They seemed kept out by a 
continual miracle........... Mr. M. and I took 
horse in the face of our enemies. We rode a slow 
pace up the street, the whole multitude pouring 
along on both sides, and attending us with loud 
acclamations. Such fierceness and diabolical rage 
I have not before seen in human faces. They ran 
up to our horses as if they would swallow us..... 
We felt great peace and acquiescence. ......4+ 
When out of sight we mended our pace,” &e. And 
so often. See Watson’s Life of Wesley. 

Incidents of this kind in the Life of Christ show 
a connexion between the Natural and the Super- 
natural, which must not be overlooked, “ Nature 
and the Supernatural together constituting the one 
system of God,’ is the expressive title of Dr. Ho- 
race Bushnell’s well known book, which every 
Sunday-school teacher sould read carefully. It was 
natural to Christ—the God-man—to do supernatural 
things. This is the key-note to His miracles, and 
therefore St. John calls them, simply, His works, 
But besides this, special providences continue to 
testify that, if our vision were sufficiently far- 
reaching, we should see that all things are natural 
since God rules; or, better, perhaps, all things are 
supernatural, since all are creatures of God. 


“There is a time—we know not when,— 
A place—we know not where; 

That marks the destiny of men, 
To glory, or despair.”’ 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Sing: “The Mount of Blesssing.”’ 
—Songs of Gladness, page 41. 


Repeat Psaim 34: 1-8.—‘‘I sought the Lord, and 
He heard me and delivered me from all my fears.” 
God loves us and thinks of us far oftener than we 
think of Him, for He never forgets us. He is al- 
ways near by His Holy Spirit to seeif our hearts 
are ready to turn toward Him in love or gratitude, 
He longs to have our love, even when our thoughts 
are very far from Him. And when our hearts are 
moved by His Spirit to seek Him, he hears us at 
once, “‘and delivers us from all our fears.” Let us 
bless Him, then—let us magnify the Lord and ex- 
alt His name together! 


PRAYER.—O Lord, our God—give us Thy Holy 
Spirit—to incline our hearts unto Thee. We pray 
Thee—to keep us from all hardness of heart—and 
from contempt of Thy Spirit and Word. But we 
pray Thee to accept us now—in the days of our 
youth—so that our whole lives may be given to 
Tay service—and for Thine honor—and the praise 
shall be to Thee—Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Amen, 


Questions and Explanations.—Can you tell me, 





6.—Obstinate rejection of Christ fills up the cup 


dear children, what our last Lesson was about? 
What good thing did Jesus do? He healed the no- 
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pleman’s son, who was very sick, by just speaking 
the word. What joy and gladness did it bring to 
that house, and how many rejoiced and believed 
on Him because He had healed the poor sick boy! 

But now Jesus leaves Capernaum and goes up to 
Nazareth, to the place where He was born. He 
wants the people of His own place and house to 
believe on Him and become Christians. Should 
you not think that they would? Should 
you not think they would be glad to? But no! 
there areagreat many people who want to have 
nothing to do with God or with the Saviour, They 
never go tochurch so as to hear about Him, nei- 
ther do they read His Holy Word, which He has 
given them, so that they may know the way of 
salvation. They donot wanttohaveanything todo 
with Him, they think they can take care of them- 
selves. They reject God,and will not have Him to 
rule over them (ist Sam, 8:7). But not until they 
reject Him does He reject them (lst Sam. 15: 23). 
Isit not sad to be forsaken of God? And thus it 
was with the people of Nazareth. They fejected 
Jesus and thrust Him out of their city, and would 
not listen to Him, because Hetold them that other 
people beside the Israelites—the poor heathen 
could be saved as well as themselves. Ought we 
not to rejoice that any and all may be saved; how- 
ever poor and vile they may be? In God’s sight 
we are all vile sinners together, doing no good 
thing of ourselves, and need alike to be washed in 
the atoning blood of the Redeemer. And if we 
know the delight of being saved and forgiven, we 
shall want others to share the same blessing. 

Repeat motto: “Now is the accepted time! 
Behold! now is the day of salvation!”’ 


Suggestions.—‘ Now is the accepted time.” We 
have no promise of life or favor in the future, if we 
reject His salvation now. Salvation for all, even 
thevilest. “They were filled with wrath and rose up 
andthrust Him out.” Pride andenvy are the root of 
all misery. ‘‘He came down to Capernaum and 
taught them on the Sabbath days, and they were 
astonished at His doctrines.’’ Those who reject 
Christ need not think that by so doing they will 
crush out Hisreligion,for He will find some who will 
praise Him. A wicked king once tried to destroy 
the knowledge of God, by having all the Bibles 
burnt that could be found anywhere in the world. 
He burnta great many, but God exerted His power, 
and a great many were saved from the fire, being 
hidden in secure places, A good man, knowing of 
this, tried to see whether, in case of the Bibles be- 
ing all destroyed, he could reproduce the Bible by 
collecting the texts out of it which are scattered 
through other books, and after a diligent search he 
found nearly every line of the Sacred Volume re- 
peated somewhere—so nearly that he stopped look- 
ing, being sure that alittle more searching would 
find every word. 

OD OOO 

FoR PROTESTANT TEACHERS.—Profes- 
sor Jolinson, of the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in New York, lately said that 
‘*When his Sunday-school scholars came 
in contact with those of the Romish church, 
he found that the latter were better posted 
in the lessons and arguments for their doc- 
trines than his were for those oftheir own.” 

(a rm 

PENCIL ILLUSTRATION IN THE CLASS.— 
Teacher, you have a class of little ones, just 
out of the infant room. Restless, curious, 
full of questions, quick to learn they are, 
and your hands and lips are busy every 
Sunday in managing their never quiet 
minds and bodies. Sometimes itis a prob- 
lem how to interest them even, to say noth- 
ing of instructing them. Take in with you, 
next Sunday, a slate and pencil, a black- 
board apparatus on a small scale. You can 
make ita great help. ‘‘ ButI can’t draw,”’ 
you say. No matter for that, you can write, 
and print, and we will venture to say that 
you can draw a little, amply enough for all 
your purposes. And, if need be, practice 








beforehand, and acquire sufficient skill to 
illustrate your lesson. If your aim is sim- 
ply to teach a verse of Scripture, illustra- 
tion of it will be a great help to the little 
learners, while it is an invaluable agent in 
convincing their minds of truth, and en- 
forcing it upon them.—Hxchange. 
Or 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
The Foreign Work. 


BY ALBERT WOODRUFF. 


E who regards the Sunday-school cause 

of to-day, whether in England or Ame- 

rica, as merely an invention of the last cen- 

tury, or as a revival of a concern for the mo- 

ral training of youth, more or less common to 

all periods of national growth or church re- 

form, takes a low and false view of the move- 
ment. 

To regard its rapid spread and inspired 
teachings as less than the designs of God to 
restore zeal and activity with the sense of in- 
dividual obligation and felt consecration, and 
all the consequences growing out of a univer- 
sal brotherhood, (characteristics so obvious 
in the primitive church,) would be to ascribe 
an effect to an inadequate cause, nay, to insult 
the understanding of men, if not the majesty 
of Heaven. 

If other proofs were wanting of the correct- 
ness of this view, they would be found in the 
universal adaptation of the institution to all 
persons and places; for where there is a Chris- 
tian he can say ‘‘come,’’ and the promise was 
given to two or three, while any number can 
teach and admonish one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs. 

As responsive to the spiritual teachings and 
higher conceptions of the work before us, it is 
safe to plan the formation of adult classes, and 
the missionary spirit, which is now deepening 
and widening the channels through which are 
to flow, in ever increasing volume, the rege- 
nerating influence of revealed truth. In har- 
mony with these Providential intimations, the 
American Sunday-School Union have adopted 
a plan for the purpose of extending these 
Bible-schools through countries just emerging 
from civil and religious oppressions. Will 
those who know how to appreciate the Sabbath- 
school method of evangelization, as promptly 
grant as we earnestly invite, their co-operation 
in the following propositions for Sunday- 
school missions ? 

There is now a generation of men who see 
in this method of evangelization an adaptation 
to meet the common wants, and refute the 
common errors of our own and other civilized 
countries. Notafew have rejoiced to find in the 
American Sunday-School Union an institu- 
tion responsive to the clear demands of Provi- 
dence, within and beyond the bounds of our 
extended country. It has already become the 
medium, so far as the means have been desig- 
nated for this object, of aiding the establishment 
of Sunday-schools in foreign countries, where 
the American Board has not its missionaries, 
or where a nominal or corrupt form of Chris- 
tianity exists. The reasons for this expanded 
movement at the present time, need but to be 
enumerated to carry conviction and secure 
¢€0-operation. 

1. The present facility for national inter- 
communication involves a subtle and cease- 
less intermingling of errors; and when we 
think of the daily increasing immigration, we 
cannot but perceive that the influence of fo- 





reign nations will soon neutralize our institu- 
tions, unless we modify theirs, 

2. Fortunately, their expectations from us 
are as from no other people; and while we 
have neither students nor seminaries to give 
them, we have the Sunday-school, exactly 
adapted to their condition, for they live usually 
in cities or villages, and although there are but 
few in the present generation who ean teach, 
these can receive no greater benefit than by 
blessing the next generation with this means 
of moral improvement. 

3. We can approach them with this Heaven- 
begotten institution, without wounding their 
national pride, their pride of History, Lan- 
guage and Literature; and without awakening 
in them that dread of foreign interference, 
whieh is fatal to some forms of missionary 
labor. 

4. In Mexico, in Central and South America, 
in Italy and perhaps in Spain, governments 
are adopting public schools with lay teachers ; 
and already, tosome extent, the Bible ques- 
tion-books of the American Sunday-School 
Union are used in some of these schools. 

5. If we do not give these neighbors of ours 
the Bible in Sabbath-schools, they will have, 
as we already here have, the schools without 
the Bible; and perverted institutions, like 
perverted truth, may prove the strongest sup- 
port of error and superstition. 

6. A missionary spirit which should inaugu- 
rate right measures for giving to these coun- 
tries the blessings of a religion derived directly 
from contact with the inspired Word, is per- 
haps as much needed at home, for the cor- 
rection of growing innovations and abuses, as 
the system itself is needed abroad. When the 
contributions of our youth go directly to ex- 
tend to others the institutions they know how 
to appreciate, the act of giving ceases to bea 
mere mechanical operation. The end and 
essence of missionary enterprise is attained 
by the development of the affections, intelli- 
gently exercised toward the object of the gift. 

Before the American Sunday-School Union 
became the medium of foreign work, a few in- 
dividuals had supported a Sabbath-school 
in Italy and one in Germany. Now there are 
two in Italy, and we hope soon to have one or 
two in Spanish-speaking countries. Already 
these two missionaries have secured the co- 
operation of hundreds of voluntary laborers, 
as the readers of The Sunday-School Times and 
of the periodicals of The Union have been al- 
ready informed. Means are wanted to sustain 
what has been undertaken, and to extend the 
influence of the Gospel until wars shall cease, 
and the nations be so strongly bound together 
in Christian love, that no edict of States can 
break them asunder. 

> er oo 


FIVE MINUTES IN HEAVEN.—McCheyne 
tells of alittle boy who for years suffered 
excruciating pain. When asked by his 
minister whether he did not feel like mur- 
muring under the heavy hand of God, he 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, sir, five minutes in heaven 
will repay me for it all.’’ We were re- 
minded of this by a teacher’s speaking of 
his difficulties and discouragement. To be 
a good Sunday-school teacher one must 
‘‘endure hardness as a good soldier.”” But 
will not five minutes in heaven with those 
saved through your agency, each one a star 
in your crown of rejoicing, repay you fora 
life of toil in this service?—The Baptist 
Teacher. 
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THE LESSON to be taught May 22d, may 
be found in Matthew 4: 18-22; Mark 1: 
16-20; Luke 5: 1-11. Subject: The Call of 
the Fishermen. 

—_—_ HO '> Oo 

WE have received $5 for Chloe Lankton, 
from ‘‘an interested friend,’? Dedham, 
Mass.; $3 from ‘‘Samaritan,’’ Philadelphia; 
$3.39 from the ‘‘ Oakdale Sabbath-school,”’ 
Pennsylvania; 25 cents from A. H., Potosi, 
Wisconsin ; $2 from Mrs. A. M. H., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


— SD 
Sunday-School Music. 


HE service of song has become a promi- 
nent feature in the modern Sunday- 
school. Nothing about the institution is 
more noticeable to the spectator, nothing 
more attractive to the children. The most 
common instructions to those who go out 
on a recruiting service to gather children 
are the brief words, ‘‘Singthemin.’’ The 
leading item in the programme of every 
anniversary is the singing. No words are 
needed, therefore, in the way of argument 
or exhortation, to induce teachers and su- 
perintendents to give the exercise a promi- 
nent place in the proceedings of the school. 
Some few things, however, are to be said 
in the way of cautions: 

1. Mere noise is not singing. In some 
schools the children sing witha will. At 
least they go through with a vocal per- 
formance which can be heard a good way 
off, and which is called singing, but no one 
who has an ear for sweet sounds would 
call the performance music. There is a 
great deal of earnestness about it, a great 
expenditure of vocal power, but no melody, 
no harmony, nothing that can be truly 
called song. 

2. Mere song is not sufficient. What we 
want in the Sabbath-school is sweet sound 
employed to express and to cultivate reli- 
gious emotion. Some of the pieces sung 
in Sunday-school are beautiful in their vo- 
calization ; the ear is delighted and charm- 
ed; but the heart is not satisfied. They 
express nothing, or at best, something com- 
paratively mean and trivial. No piece 
should find a place upon the Sunday-school 
programme, unless it is devotional as well 
as musical. It should express Scriptural 
and religious sentiment,—holy joy, glad- 
ness, penitence, hope, godly fear. 

8. The music should be adapted to the 


taste of the young. It is not necessary, 





in order to meet this condition, to have the 
music of the fly-away sort. Some superin- 
tendents make this mistake. They have 
been so disgusted by examples of the 
old-fashioned, dismal, drawling strain, that 
they have gone into the opposite extreme, 
and adopted pieces of the 2:20 sort, the 
school fairly galloping through the stanzas, 
as if on a race. Children like such per- 
formances, The exercise is exhilarating, 
and it falls in easily with one of their na- 
tural impulses. 
mistake. 


But it nevertheless is a 
There is nothing in it to express 
or to promote devout feeling. What we 
want is something neither dismal nor fri- 
volous,—something animating and cheery 
and attractive to the young, and yet a lit- 
tle bit subdued in its tone, as becomes the 
day and the occasion. 

4. The music of the school should be such 
as will be continued in the music of the 
sanctuary. Nothing is more common than 
to hearin the Sabbath-school very excel- 
lent singing, every voice joining in, and 
all enjoying the service, but ten minutes 
later, in the same building, in a room sepa- 
rated from this by only a single wall, 
you shall see a,congregation, composed 
largely of these same persons, sitting silent 
listeners to a quartette club performing in 
the gallery the music of the church. Why 
is this? Why can these. scholars and 
teachers sing so well and so heartily in the 
school, while they can only sit dumb in 
the church? It is not all their fault. The 


choir often sing pieces which none but a 


choir can sing. But this is not always the 
Some of the pieces sung in church 
are such as are suited to congregational 
singing, and yet the members of the school 
never joinin. The reason is that the church 
hymns and the church music are not sung 
in the school. This we hold to be all 
wrong. While some few of the things sung 
in school should be such as are suited to 
the school only, yet the great majority of 
the hymns and tunes should be such as 
the children will sing in church, when 
they become men and women. The Sun- 


case. 


day-school service will thus become an im-. 


portant auxiliary and preparative to the 
church service. 





+> <> > 

THE RigHtT PLACE.—‘' I have youin my 
heart.’’"—Phil. 1: 7. This is the position 
which every Sunday scholar ought to oc- 
cupy with reference to his teacher. See 
how it was with Paul. Prayer made his 
heart warm, and love made his prayers 
fervent. And you must get your children 
into your heart, before you will be able to 
do much good with them. Love will break 
down many a barrier, and open many an 
avenue for your teaching. Of course you 





= ——. 


can’t love all alike; but you ought to ex- 
clude none from your affections. Noteven 
that troublesome one who is the very plague 
of your class. If you would learn to love 
him, pray for him. Think much of his 
faults, not that you may murmur at the 
duty which they impose upon you, but in 
order that you may pray over them, and 
adopt means by which God may help you 
toremovethem. If youcannot lovea child 
in your class with the large-hearted sym- 
pathy of Paul, do your utmost to get him 
removed to the care of another teacher, 
You will strive in vain to cure him, unless 
you can feel that you have him ‘in your 
heart.’’—English. 
. Oo oe 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Work for the Season. 


HERE is rarely a time when there is 
not special work adapted to the season 
to be done for the Sunday-school. The 
work varies, of course, according to locality 
and other considerations, but the earnest 
worker is sure to find and act upon the 
needs of the hour. There is always some- 
thing that may be done for the cause. As 
the summer vacation approaches, there is 
preparation to be made forthat. Thestock 
of little books to be dropped as seed by the 
wayside is to be collected; the varied aids 
to impromptu Sunday-school organization 
are to be gathered to form the unobtrusive 
little packet that can always find a place 
somewhere in the trunk or satchel of the 
lover of the Sunday-school, while plans for 
meeting and counseling with other workers 
are to be seasonably made, and the school 
needs of those who really are to have no 
vacation during the summer heats can also 
be helpfully provided for in many ways. 
The Sunday-school department of the 
Lord’s vineyard is one in which there is al- 
ways work to be done. There is winter work 
of relief among the suffering poor, who 
many times shrink from letting their wants 
be known. The Sunday-school teacher, 
through interest in the children, can better 
minister to the wants of these oftentimes 
sensitive ones, than can almost any other. 
The needs and claims of the absolutely des- 
titute who openly claim aid, can more justly 
be determined through the teacher who has 
gathered a flock from these needy ones, 
than through other agency. And in our 
severe winters the demands of such work 
appeal to Christian hearts everywhere. The 
spring time, when in rural districts, espe- 
cially, many of the older classes leave the 
school to go to the scene of the approaching 
summer’s labor, on the farm, or navigable 
waters, or wherever the offered occupation 
may demand, also has its appropriate spe- 
cial effort. Let the farewell teachings, let 
the good-bye wishes and recommendations, 
be impressive and sincere. Let those leav- 
ing take with them at least, an impulse 
toward a higher life, that shall at all 
events give them vantage ground to stand 
against the new temptations of unwonted 
scenes. And even in the summer resting 
time there is work so sweet to be done in 
cool, sequestered spots, that the labor is more 
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like play. Many an ill-organized, strug- 
gling school may be helped by your unob- 
trusive suggestions or example. Identify 
yourself by inquiries and presence with 
the scholars in the locality where you may 
sojourn for the time. Not with self-asser- 
tion, but simply as a quiet lover of the 
cause, and see if in some way the dear Lord 
will not use you to encourage, stimulate, or 
introduce helps in ways of his own choosing 
and pointing out. C. 


or oO 
For The Sunday-School Times. 


Aspects of the Sunday-School Work 
in the Country. 


BY THE REV. E. M. ROLLO, 


HE following most excellent practical ad- 
dress was given before the Rensselr 
County Sunday-School Union, at its annual 
meeting in Troy, April 17th. It was well 
received, as its interest and merits deserve. 
Mr. Rollo is pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Stephentown, N. Y. K, 

THE underlying principles of all Sabbath- 
school instruction are the same in all places, 
ages and climes. Truth is as old as eternity, 
and like its source and author, unchangeable. 
He who is the way, the life and the truth, was 
the same among the peasants in the hill coun- 
try of Judea, or among the poor fishermen on 
the shores of the sea of Galilee, that he was 
when confronting the Scribes and Pharisees, 
or driving the money-changers from the tem- 
ple in the great city of Jerusalem, 

Human nature is the same in the country as 
in the city. There are the same immortal 
souls to deal with; the same vice, ignorance, 
superstition and indifference to remove; the 
same need of mental illumination and moral 
improvement; the same depraved hearts to 
convict, convert and sanctify ; the same power- 
ful seductive influences to be repelled, and 
the same malignant foes to be overcome and 
disarmed. 

And yet there are differences,—not in the 
truth that is to be taught, not in the souls that 
are to be saved, not in the Saviour,—the one 
only Mediator, on whom all sinners must de- 
pend for eternal life; but rather in the circum- 
stances,—in the obstacles to success,—the 
wants, encouragements and discouragements, 
that are incident to rural life, but not known 
at all, or but slightly, in the town. 

In the city you have no difficulty in gather- 
ing together youth enough, to give interest 
and eclat to the Sabbath-school, Numbers 

sympathy and enthusiasm; give dig- 
nity to the cause, and spirit to the exercises; 
especially to the singing and concert recita- 
tions, 

But right here is one of our greatest obsta- 
cles to success. In the eastern part of this and 
Columbia county, this obstacle has been in- 
creasing for the past twenty years. We have not 
material to work on. Weare miserably desti- 
tute of children. We have almost none of 
those large families that once were so fre- 
quently met with,—-having been the rule for 
every house, and not the exception as now. 
There is not,—taking out the Irish Catholic 
families,—I suppose one-fifth the number of 
children in my parish, that there was in the 
same number of families forty years ago. Where 
there was then in all the Sabbath-schools, 150 or 
200, with our utmost efforts we can now gather 
no more than 60 or 70. And Sabbath-schools in 





the district school are almost impracticable. 
There are too few pupils to awaken interest, 
or even to form a school. The result isthat 
singing, which is an important means of Sab- 
bath-school growth and success, is maintained 
with difficulty; and exercises in concert, 
which in a large school may be made very 
useful and interesting, produce an almost lu- 
dicrous effect,—the thin, piping voices being 
each distinctly heard and traceable to its 
source. 

For the last thirty years our more enterprising 
young people have been allured from the eas- 
tern country towns, to fill up our cities and 
the great West. Hence we have but a limited 
class from which to select teachers. True the 
tide has recently seemed to turn back. Those 
towns are filling up with families who have 
for various causes, failed of the measure of 
success desired, or become dissatisfied with 
other regions. But still it must be many years 
before we can haveas enterprising and intelli- 
gent a population as in former years. 


Many of our pupils and teachers live ata 
distance from the house of worship. Most of 
them, having no means of conveyance, are 
obliged to walk. In the winter and spring, 
the roads are sometimes almost impassable 
for pedestrians. Hence attendance on the 
Sabbath-school isirregular, It is impractica- 
ble to maintain system in the lessons; and 
our winter schools dwindle to a very small 
number, and proportionately to little interest. 
Some of them are dismissed entirely for the 
winter; and what the children learn in sum- 
mer, they quite forget during the interval. 

The apathy of the church as to the religious 
training of youth, operates unfavorably to in- 
dividual effort in this direction. Many unite 
with the church,—holding very loose notions,— 
or perhaps no well defined notions, of respon- 
sibility. They forget the covenant obligations 
into which they enter with the church, not 
only to walk with it, but to useall reasonable 
effort to advance its prosperity in the salvation 
of souls. They have no relation to the Sabbath- 
school, or else a merely nominal one. They 
take no interest in it,—scarcely enough to pray 
for it. If they consent to take a class, they do 
not prepare to be useful in it by a thorough 
study and mastery of the lesson, and careful 
thought as tothe best methods of interesting, 
impressing, instructing and converting their 
pupils. They are irregular in attendance; 
allow any trifle to interfere with their duties as 
teachers; seldom or never visit their pupils; 
searcely know them or speak to them as they 
meet them in the street. There are noble ex- 
ceptions to this rule,—capable, persevering, 
self-sacrificing teachers, but altogether too 
few to secure the highest success of the Sab- 
bath-schools. These exceptions in the coun- 
try are mainly females,—the real, simon pure 
woman’s rights women,—claiming the right to 
be the best, the most persevering, the most 
devoted, the most successful, the most intelli- 
gent and approved in instructing, controlling, 
guiding and saving our youth. 

You will readily see that our first want 
is faithful, persevering, intelligent, godly 
teachers, The Sunday-school teacher assumes 
an office ofno light responsibility. He stands 
not only in the place of the parent, but also in 
the place of the minister. He is for the time 
being, the substitute for both. He cannot 
perform the duties of either without much 
thought, careful study and prayer. He should 
prepare himself for his class with as much 
sense of responsibility as the minister of the 





gospel feels for the discharge of his duties. He 
cannot teach well, unless he is familiar with 
the lesson,—not only is able to answer each 
question clearly and satisfactorily, but also to 
illustrate it with facts and anecdotes, or allu- 
sions to natural history, the domain of art, or 
more especially to Scripture biography, poe- 
try and prophecy. He needs a special train- 
ing for his work. Few teachers know how to 
frame a series of questions on a verse or chap- 
ter. They either ask too many or too few. 
Generally they ask what the lawyers call lead- 
ing questions,—questions that can be answer- 
ed in one way only,—instead of suggestive 
questions, designed to awaken reflection, and 
to test the pupil’s knowledge of the subject. In 
the country we have very limited means for 
training teachers—no large libraries, no Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, no reading 
rooms, few private libraries of much account, 
and few incentives to mental activity in this 
direction. And often those best qualified for 
teaching reside too far from the house of wor- 
ship to be present at half-past nine o’clock, A. 
M., at the Sabbath-school. Something may be 
done to remedy this evil. Among other things: 
Ist. To expend less money for those silliest of 
all silly books—children’s novels—and more 
for books of reference to be placed in the Sab- 
bath-school library, expressly for teachers; 
2nd. To have quarterly meetings, under the 
direction of the County Sunday-School Union, 
or under the direction of ecclesiastical bodies, 
at which well-digested, practical addresses 
should be made; 3rd. To induce our ecclesi- 
astical bodies to discuss this subject at their 
annual and semi-annual meetings, and make 
provision for the instruction of teachers. 

2. We want large outline maps, similar to 
those used in the public schools, from which 
to teach the whole school Scripture geogra- 
phy, biography and history. The geographi- 
cal exercises should be conducted by concert 
recitations. Then the events of Jewish and 
Apostolic history should be associated with 
the places at or near which they occurred. 
Familiar lectures, with questions for concert 
exercises, would soon acquaint all the older 
members of a school with the main features 
of Scripture history. The events being im- 
pressed upon the mind by their connection 
with the places before them, pointed out on 
the map, would remain fixed in the memory, 
while the geography itself, in turn, would be- 
come more thoroughly in-wrought in the men- 
tal endowments. Stanley’s Sinaiand Palestine 
would form an admirable basis for such a 
course of study, though it should be used. 
with caution, lest the student should imbibe 
the author’s hostility to the supernatural. 
Intelligent superintendents can find no diffi- 
culty in carrying this plan out, At least the 
pastor of the church might be depended upon 
todo it. How much this exercise would profit 
city schools, I cannot say; but, having fre- 
quently tested it with entire satisfaction, I 
have determined to make it a prominent fea- 
ture of Sabbath-school instruction in my 
church. Of course it will require a live 
teacher, familiar with his subject; and care 
must be taken not to make the exercises too 
long or difficult. 

Let any one take for example, Paul’s con- 
version near Damascus, as alesson to be treat- 
ed in this way. First point out the position of 
the city; describe it with its long street 
called straight; mention its rivers, Pharpar 
and Abana, with allusion to the boastful 
reply of Naaman to the prophet; tell how 
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it is watered; point out the traditional 
spot near which he was prostrated to the 
ground; describe an eastern cloudless day; 
the method of travelling, and portray the 
picturesque group of travellers, just as 
they were arrested by the bright light and 
audible address of the Lord to the persecuting 
Saul. One such lesson will indellibly fix the 
whole transaction upon the dullest minds. 
Let the whole subject be reviewed the next 
Sabbath, by a series of carefully prepared 
questions, and you can report real progress. 


8. And this leads me to suggest that a third 
want, is a better system of instruction. We 
do not need a new one, so much as a complete 
one, made up out of the threads and patches 
of systems, and parts of systems, that have 
been scattered about so profusely of late years. 


In one respect we need to return to the better 
practice of former years. I amso old-fashion- 
ed as to believe that synthesis should gener- 
ally precede analysis; that it is better to com- 
mit to memory one well-stated truth,—dogma, 
if you please to call it so,—or one verse in the 
Bible, than to spend a whole hour in picking 
to pieces a word or simple fact, into in- 
finitessimal fragments, which will never be 
gathered up and intelligently connected into 
one harmonious whole. For in our feebleand 
untimely attempts at analysis, we almost ne- 
cessarily neglect to gather up the parts that 
we have examined, into one clear,definite state- 
ment. There is a good deal of fallacy in the 
prevalent notion, so often repeated, that chil- 
dren cannot understand general statements, 
like those of the Catechism, and much of the 
New Testament. It is true that these state- 
ments may need explanation—analysis—mi- 
nute and careful, with numerous illustrations; 
but let these follow, and not precede memo- 
rizing. This is the process of nature; first, 
synthesis, then analysis, with reasons and 
illustrations. The full powers of analysis 
can be developed only as the mind grows up 
towards maturity. The memory on the other 
hand is early developed and easily cultivated 
in childhood. No other power of the human 
mind is so capable of improvement in the very 
dawn of being. This fact is of paramount im- 
portance, both in scholastic training and in the 
Sabbath-school. For it is closely connected 
with another fact, viz.: that this same memory 
in maturer years becomes quite unimpressi- 
ble, unsusceptibletoimprovement; that what- 
ever enlargement of capacity or retentiveness 
it acquires, must be acquired mainly in youth, 
which retains to oldage with wonderful tenacity 
the impressions and memories of early years. 
Hence we insist that it should be filled with the 
precious truths, with the beautiful illustra- 
tions and images, of Scripture in the morning 
of life,in the exact words of inspiration. Let 
the more important passages be thus made a 
part of their permanent intellectual endow- 
ments. In this exercise, I subscribe with all 
my heart to the ipssissima verba doctrine, 
however absurd it may be as relating to human 
creeds. 

In my early youth, Sabbath-school exercises 
consisted in the recitation of the Catechism 
and passages of Scripture, followed by a few 
general questions by the superintendent, and 
closing with some staid and solemn Psalm- 
tune, like Old Hundred or St, Martins, Or, 


““Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs worthy of the name; 

Or noble Elgin beats the heavenward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays.” 


Such is not my ideal of a Sabbath-school; 





but still, the memorizing of the Catechism and 
the Scriptures I must regard as essential to its 
highest success. Doubtless, too exclusive at- 
tention was then paid to these exercises. But 
now the tendency, as far as my observation 
extends, is to err on the other hand to the ne- 
glect of the cultivation of the memory, and the 
storing it with the great truths of the glorious 
Gospel of God. 

4. Much good might be done for our Sab- 
bath-schools, by a more free and frequent in- 
tercourse with their friends from the city. Un- 
fortunately, the tendency is to isolate the coun- 
try from the town, more and more. The links 
that connect them are of a mercenary nature— 
iron chains of the railroad, and bonds of a com- 
mercial, rather than a spiritual nature, promi- 
ses to pay, and not promises of grace, free, 
without money, and without price. If this 
county Union could hold quarterly meetings 
in the different towns, it would promote not 
merely the Sabbath-school cause, but that of 
religion generally. One of the churches in 
my own town has almost died out, as Iam 
confident, for the want of just such influence. 
It has lost its hold on the youth of the com- 
munity. The whole story is, the pastor opposes 
Sabbath-schools. Under kindly influences 
that might have been exerted in him and his 
church, by intercourse with brethren of this 
city, a great company of youth would now, I 
believe, be connected with it, the Sabbath- 
school. The memories of the past, running 
back to early childhood, suggest forcibly, and 
somewhat sadly, the striking contrast in re- 
spect to such intercourse between town and 
country churches in my early years, and at 
present. In those early years, Dr. Coe, Ist 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian church, and 
the venerable Dr. Beman, Dr. Tucker, Dr. Hill, 
of the Baptist church, Judge Cushman, with 
other laymen, not-unfrequently engaged in 
our Sabbath services and week-day prayer- 
meetings. Their names are household words 
among the few old families of the town. But 
that time has long since passed. It is scarcely 
within the memory of our active church mem- 
bers, when one of the pastors of this city has 
visited that or any other distant country 
town. Andasto laymen, our people know the 
lawyers and merchants of Troy, but the region 
where her Christian laymen abide, is a terra 
incognita. This, I admit, is not so much a 
fault asa misfortune, not the results of indiffer- 
ence to our spiritual welfare, but of circum- 
stances overlooked or beyond control. But 
it is one of the facts that render the County 
Sabbath-School Union comparatively power- 
less for good to us, and that indicates the with- 
drawal of some influences that might impart 
life and animation to our Sabbath-schools. 
And the benefit would not be all on the 
side of the country. He that watereth, shall be 
watered. The rough stalwart vigor and 
energy of the country, will always be needed 
to prevent the culture and renfiement of the 
town from degenerating into effeminacy and 
sentimentalism. The city will ever present 
attractions and incentives for the more enter- 
prising and cultivated country people to seek 
ahome init. Such persons, originating in the 
country, make up a large proportion of your 
present population. Such as they are made 
by religiousinfluences, or by the wantofthem, 
they will be when they become your fellow 
citizens and neighbors. It is safe to say, that 
one out of every ten, converted in the country, 
by Sabbath-school instruction, will find his 
way to the city, and one out of every ten, 
left to the practice of vice, will be your neigh- 





bor and fellow-citizen. The good influence 
that you exert will come back upon you; the 
evil that you might prevent, and fail of it, will 
also roll back its terrible wave of desolation, 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the Sab- 
bath-school in the country is a powerful 
means for good. Everything conspires to en- 
courage us to go forward with it. In my own 
parish we are making new and more vigorous 
efforts to awaken interestin it. Wehopenext 
Sabbath, to begin our summer session with 
increased numbers and interest. One thing 
encourages us much. During the winter past, 
a gentle, but quite wide-spread revival has 
overspread the town. It has been quite no- 
ticeable that the fruits of that revival have 
been largely among Sabbath-school children 
and teachers. The seed sown in days past 
has taken root, sprung up, and borne fruit, 
The bread cast upon the waters has returned 
to us again. These young people will forma 
new element in our school. They are the 
most intelligent young people in our commu- 
nity. God hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glai; but in our grateful 
memories of his gracious work, we do not 
forget to thank him for the institution of the 
Sabbath-school, which he has used to glorify 
his name in the salvation of souls, 
we 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
What is Your Motive? 


E will suppose you to be governed 

only by the higher motives in be- 
coming a teacher in the Sunday-school, 
Butwhich of these higher motives leads off 
the others? For itis possible to act from 
several united, kindred motives, though in 
such action one single incentive must have 
pre-eminence, leadership. The salvation 
of souls, the glory of God, these and other 
similar phrases, when written deep in the 
heart’s affections, act mightily in inciting 
to effort, and are incentives such as angels 
and God himself approves. These motives, 
purely entertained and acted from, make 
those entertaining them and thus acting, 
co-workers with God. 

There are earnest, generous souls, who in 
the warmth and glow of enthusiasm may 
consider the motive word that waits to slip 
from our pen narrow, cold, and belonging 
to the lowest experience of the Christian 
worker. There is no music for them in the 
little word “‘Duty.’’ ‘‘T teach because I love 
to teach,’’ says one, ‘‘and not from a sense 
of duty.’’ ‘I consider it a priviless a 
teach,’’ another says, :‘‘ and never think 0 
obligation in the matter. It is heart work, 
love work.’’ Happy the superintendent 
who has a full corps of teachers such as 
these! But there are others who, having 
had no small experience in teaching, are 
yet glad to fall back upon, and rest in, that 
little word duty. We know ateacher who, 
in accepting a new class, felt to a degree 
never felt by her in similar circumstances 
before, that each member of that class must 
be brought to individual saving knowledge 
of Christ. For this there was earnest, even 
agonizing prayer, careful, studious prepa- 
ration of lessons, sacrifices of pleasure and 
benefit to be secured through temporary 
absences, and unbroken punctuality on the 
teacher’s part maintained. Of course she 
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had great enjoyment in that class. Of 
course she was very hopeful. Love of the 
work superceded any considerations of ob- 
ligation. Intelligent and attentive, and far 
from dull of spiritual comprehension, each 
member of the class seemed truly not far 
from the kingdom. Time passed with no 
definite attained result, however. Each 
advancing period, so far as heart experience 
was concerned, seemed to leave them as it 
found them. Intellectual acquisition, per- 
haps, had been made, but that had been 
regarded as secondary, and labored for only 
incidentally. Disappointment came creep- 
ing like achill fog to dampen bright hopes, 
and when at length facts concerning the 
every-day home life and acts of some who 
had seemed nearest acceptance of the hea- 
venly life came to knowledge, the faculties 
that had hitherto worked readily, being 
winged with hope, almost refused to act. 
The teacher felt almost spiritless and nerve- 
less for future effort. 

What was to be done under these circum- 
stances? Abandon the class in sheer dis- 
couragement, ask for other more hopeful 
scholars, or plod through the usual routine? 
For any work, with courage and hope want- 
ing, is all too sure to descend into mere rou- 
tine. True, as may be suggested here, there 
should have been more faith, more ardor, 
in continued persevering effort ; but human 
nature at best is weak, and Christians, with 
aids of grace at their disposal, do sometimes 
get disheartened. 

To this teacher, at this particular time, 
the practical, simple doctrine of duty be- 
came a very rod and staff of comfort. Hers 
it was to labor without perhaps even think- 
ing much of the increase. Not in way of 
dull routine, but joyfully as unto the Lord, 
and leaving all results With him. This 
simple and entire dependence upon the 
Lord was very restful. It was better to ask 
at the close of the Sabbath, ‘‘ Does the great 
Teacher, reading my heart to-night, see 
that to the utmost of my power each faculty 
was used for him to-day? In the prepara- 
tion and the presentation of his truth, have 
I done all I might have done? than to ask, 
Was John or Charles reached by that ques- 
tion, as I hoped? Is Freddy getting the 

‘spiritual meaning of these lessons as he 
ought? Let us leave the burden with the 
Lord, and ask for grace to do our duty. It 
may be ours to sow ; another’s by-and-bye 
toreap. It is not for us toset the times and 
seasons. None can do more than duty. 
God help us that we do no less. In his 
smile is great recompense. M. E. C. 

ei 2 


Too Mucn LrecrurE.—Mr. A—— pours 
forth a continuous stream of exposition, 
theology, doctrine and exhortation for over 
thirty minutes. He seems to think he is 
to imitate as closely as possible his minis- 
ter, while his scholars feel they are being 
lectured at out of season. Some listen 
stolidly, others while away the moments 
by taking notes of matters in general in the 
room, and interchanging views on the same 
for mutual benefit. A—— means well. He 
studies up carefully for his discourse; thinks 
it hard work to teach and interest a class, 








and finally gets discouraged—which, on the 
whole, is not surprising. 

We would suggest to A——, and those 
whom he represents—many in number: 
You are not to preach until you are regu- 
larly licensed; nor to exhort, but in pray- 
er-meeting, and then not over ten minutes, 
on peril of silence ever after. Teaching, as 
Socrates found out more than two thousand 
years ago, is best done by conversation, 
question and answer. In the Sabbath- 
school you are expected to converse, for 
thirty or forty minutes, with half a dozen 
children, on a passage of Scripture, to find 


out what they know and think about it, 


and what they would like to ask, and then 
to lead them tothink more, and to appre- 
ciate the information you may give. Try 
it, friend A——, and you will find that 
your boys can help you in the class more 
than you have dreamed of; and as you get 
into an animated ‘‘ talk,’’ your heads will 
come close together, and the superinten- 
dent’s bell be an unwelcome sound.— The 
Christian Worker. 
Te oe 


To a Young Sabbath-School Teacher. 


OU are endeavoring to feed Christ’s 
lambs. Always remember that he 
watches you with intense interest; that, 
for every thrill of lovetoward him or them, 
there is a corresponding one in his infinite 
heart. How much greater is his love for 
you or them than yours toward him or 
them! For every trembling fear and 
shrinking sense of unfitness, you shall 
have his sympathy ; and how great is his 
sympathy! Also you shallhave the prom- 
ised aid, even ‘‘the word of wisdom and 
the word of knowledge,’’ which is given 
‘* by the same Spirit.’’ (1 Cor. xii. 8.) 

I believe in the undying influence of 
moral and religious instruction, even when 
apparently vain. The seed may require 
years to germinate; but itis not lost. Re- 
member thisin your instructions to your 
pupils. A child of a good minister grew 
up irreligious, and apparently regardless of 
all that had been taught him. He went tosea 
against his parents’ wishes. While on the 
coast of Africa, he with some others had 
been amusing themselves with looking at 
some curious things made by a little native 
boy. After a while, the boy said, ‘‘ Now I 
must go: this is the hour that the good 
man comes to tell us about Jesus. I love 
to hear it, and I want to learn more about 
him.’’ These words sank into the heart of 
the minister’s son. He thought how this 
little heathen boy received and loved those 
truths to which he, with all his good in- 
struction, had turneda deafear. The seed 
so long buried in his heart by pious parents 
sprang to life; and the love of Jesus bloom- 
ed there, and influenced his future life. 

No good word or thought can die. Even 
if it do not find a lodgment in the souls 
you would benefit, its reflex influence will 
benefit you. And the nearer you keep to 
your great Model in imparting instruction, 
the more likely are you to succeed. As he 
did, so do you,—endeavor to associate every 
religious principle or grace with some ob- 





ject in Nature, or illustration drawn from 
common life. If you ask him respecting 
this, he will teach you. He will talk with 
you by the wayside, orin yoursilent hours, 
when you sit at work, or muse upon your 
bed. 

A teacher in a mission-school used illus- 
trations such as these in her class; and, in 
after years, more than one spoke of them, 
saying, ‘‘I can never forget them.’’ One 
said, ‘‘I never look at the sunset clouds 
without remembering what you taught us 
when pointing to them.’’ Another said, 
‘“*T never see the trees in blossom, but I 
think of what you said,—that God looked 
for more beautiful blossoms in my heart, 
even love to God. This led to my conver- 
sion.”’ 

Above all things, my friend, always seek 
to present Christ to them in some way, 
either in his character or teachings.— The 
Christian Banner. 

> <2 > 

VISITING THE SCHOOLS.—A teacher gives 
these hints to parents whose children never 
see them in the school-room : 

With committees and superintendents, 
rules and regulations even, there is and 
must be much power left in the hands of 
the teacher which may be used for weal or 
woe. Ispeak asateacher. I am one, and 
feel most deeply the situation in which I 
am placed, to all intents and purposes, in 
absolute authority, having under my charge 
minds to be instructed, souls to soften or 
harden. With a superintendent, whose 
principle is never to speak, but wait till 
circumstances call upon him to act, a com- 
mittee who enter the school scarcely once 
a year; surrounded by teachers who be- 
lieve the rules are to be avoided at discre- 
tion; with more than halfa hundred chil- 
dren under my command, of both sexes, at 
the most impressible age, it would be a 
most inestimable favor to have those, who 
cansurvey all at a disinterested stand-point, 
visit my school often and suggest, criticise, 
advise. I have invited and urged the pa- 
rents of many of my children to do this, 
but as yet to no purpose. Do not think 
that we shall consider it interfering; itisa 
favor to us. It will be a reason for grati- 
tude to a conscientious, but wearied, baffled, 
tried, tempest-tossed teacher to have such 





Christians’ counsel and sympathy. I en-~ 


treat of you then, heed this invitation, visit 
our schools, criticise, kindly advise and 
sympathize with us.—Zhe Advance. 
OO SO 

How Many MAKE A ScHooL?—Some- 
times, when the importance of a Sabbath- 
school in every church is urged, somebody 
objects to any effort, because there are so 
few children. But how many does it take 
to make a Sabbath-school? It is not ne- 
cessary to the existence of a school that 
there should be hundreds, or even scores 
of children. Dr. J. O. B. Dargan, of South 
Carolina, at the last meeting of the Baptist 
State Convention, stated that it took just 
three to make a school,—one to teach, and 
two tobe taught. It must be a very peculiar 
neighborhood that cannot raise such a 
school. Hunt up the two children, and 
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make a beginning. ‘here will doubtless 
be more forthcoming, when it is fairly put 
into operation. At any rate, the school 
will probably be a great success, for three 
persons will be likely to receive great be- 
nefit,—the teacher and the two scholars; 
and better than all, the work will assuredly 
please and honor the Lord. Try it.— The 
Baptist Teacher. 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


L[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
Part of the wide field.] 





London Sunday-School Union.—At the 
forthcoming meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, next fall, in New York, the London Sun- 
day-School Union is expected to be represented 
by Hon. Charles Reed, M. P., and by Daniel 
Pratt, Esq., of The Christian World. Arrange- 
ments are in progress to have these brethren 
meet and address the Sunday-school workers 
of our chief cities. 





Massachusetts State Sunday-School Cons 
vention.—The sixteenth annual State Conven- 
tion for Massachusetts Sunday-School Teach- 
ers will be held this year at Haverhill, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 8th and 9th. 

E. S. - 





New York.—The fifteenth annual Conven- 
tion of the New York Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Association will be held in the city of New 
York during the 2ist, 22d, and 23d days of 
June next. The sessions will be held in the 
old Collegiate (Reformed) church, corner of 
Twenty-ninth street and Fifth Avenue. 





Pennsylvania.—The annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Sunday-Scdool Asso- 
ciation will be held at Harrisburg, this year, 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of June, En- 
tertainment provided for all who write to the 
Rev. T. H. Robinson, D. D., Harrisburg, be- 
fore June 1. 





Illinois.—The twelfth annual Convention of 
Illinois Sunday-School Teachers will be held 
this year at Quincy, June 7th, 8th, and 9th. 
We have received the call, particulars of which 
we will publish next week. 





Indiana.—We have also received the call 
and the programme for the Convention of the 
Indiana State Sabbath-School Union, which 
assembles on the same days with the Illinois 
Convention, (June 7th, 8th, and 9th,) at Evans- 
ville. Further particulars next week. 





Philadelphia.—The twenty-second anni- 
versary of the Tabernacle Baptist Sabbath- 
school, Philadelphia, will be celebrated with 
unusually interesting exercises this year, in 
the American Academy of Music. The eve- 
ning set apart is Thursday, June 2d. The 
pastor, Rev. George A. Peltz, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Sunday-School Associa- 
tion, will preside. The address of the evening 
will be made by Ralph Wells, Esq., of New 
York, on the theme, ‘‘My Duty to the Sunday- 
&chool.”?” John M. Evans, the chorister of the 
school, will lead his well trained children’s 
choir in beautiful Sunday-school selections, 
and a fine brass band will further help the mu- 
sical attractions. No pains will be spared to 
make a brilliant success of the occasion. It is 





expected to be the Sunday-school event of the 
city for the week. A charge of fifty cents is to 
be made for admission tickets, and it will well 
be worth that sum toone who believesin truly 
delightful and good entertainments, 





New York City—Baptist Sunday-School 
Union.—The schools belonging to this Union 
will celebrate their tenth anniversary on Tues- 
day, May 17th, at 2 o’clock P. M., assembling 
in seven churches, designated. The hymns 
and tunes, composed expressly for the occa- 
sion, are already published. Mrs, Lydia Bax- 
ter, W. F. Sherwin and Rev. T. A. T. Hanna 
compose the words, and W. F. Sherwin, Theo. 
E. Perkins and Chester G. Allen the music of 
these hymns. A mostinteresting time is an- 
ticipated. The annual meeting of the Union 
itself will be held on Thursday evening, May 
26th, in the Tabernacle church, 





Brooklyn, L.1.—The monthly meeting of 
the Sunday-School Association was held at the 
chapel of the First Presbyterian church, the 
President, Mr. J. M. Coppernoll, in the chair, 
It was more generally attended than usual, 
owing to the fact that the primary arrange- 
ments for the annual May anniversary of the 
several schools of the District were to be con- 
sidered. Preceding the taking up of this mat- 
ter the Rev. Messrs. Jocelyn and Wagner and 
the presiding officer addressed the assembly on 
the necessity of direct, personal instruction of 
the children. Then came the rehearsal of the 
hymns for the coming anniversary of the 
schools, The arrangements are about per- 
fected. A grand dayis looked for. J. R. M. 





A Committee on Sunday-School History. 
—A committee of the New York Sunday- 
School Missionary Union has been appointed 
for the purpose of gathering items of historical 
interest and value, each year lost through the 
death of veteran Sabbath-school workers, and 
for the formation of a Bureau of Sunday- 
school Statistics. They solicit facts relating 
to the organization and early conduct of the 
oldest schools in the country—the organiza- 
tion and work of Sunday-school Societies, de- 
nominational and otherwise,—the origin and 
progress of Convention and Institute Move- 
ments or Teachers’ Associations,—the History 
of Sabbath-School Literature,—in a word, any- 
thing that would be of value tothe future 
historian of Sabbath-schools, These facts 
will be carefully preserved. Information may 
be sent to J. BENNET TYLER, 7, 8 and 10 Bible 
House, New York, or to J. Fintry Smiru, 
S.S. Reading Room and Exchange, 15 Bible 
House, N. Y. 





Thirty-Ninth Anniversary.—The venera- 
ble church of St. John’s Parish, Georgetown, 
D. C., Rev. Dr. Atkins, Rector, was the scene 
of very interesting exercises on the afternoon 
of Sunday, April 24th. The school connected 
with this ancient parish celebrated its thirty- 
ninth anniversary. <A glistening white cross, 
about twelve feet high, bordered with flowers, 
was erected in the chancel. The walls in the 
rear were covered with evergreens and silver 
stars. Dr. Atkins made an interesting address 
on the “ Resurrection of Christ.””’ He gave 
four proofs, viz.: of his enemies, of angels, of 
men and of Christ himself, 

At the conclusion of his address, each class, 
when its name was called, carried forward its 
emblem and contribution for the year. Most 
of the emblems were of a floral character, con- 
sisting of bouquets, crosses, wreaths, baskets 





——————= 


and vases of flowers. These were tastefully 
arranged on arches each side of the cross, 
As eaeh class was called the superintendent 
placed a letter on the cross, and when the 
twenty-two classes had reported, this motto 
was made: ‘‘ Christ, the Lord, is risen indeed.” 

Last year the school numbered 222 scholars; 
this year it reports 333. The amount of their 
contributions is $1,715.50, which is to be deyo- 
ted to the re-modelling of their school-room 
before their fortieth anniversary. They have 
been compelled to work for themselves fora 
year or two past, but hereafter their motto is 
to be: ‘Work for the good of others.” Forty- 
eight scholars learned the Catechism, and 


_twenty-eight the Collect, during the last year, 


For this they received “ illuminated beati- 
tudes.’ The ‘‘ Three P’s’’ is an interesting 
feature in this schoo]. Those who are P-resent 
all the year, and P-unctual, and have P-erfect 
lessons have their names placed upon the Roll 
of Honor, which is hung in the school-room for 
the year tocome. The names of elevenscholars 
were announced as being entitled to the honor, 
A large number of the scholars united with 
the church during the past year. The rector 
is much interested in the Sabbath-school work, 
and has an efficient corps of teachers to assist 
him. J. FL Gy 


Lehigh County, Pa.—The third stated meet- 
ing of the North Whitehall Sunday-school As- 
sociation will be held in the Union church, on 
Saturday, May 7th, atlo’clock P.M. Uniform 
Lessons, Retaining the Older Scholars, and 
Sunday-school Picnics are among the subjects 
for free discussion. E. D. Rhoadsis President, 
and J. C. Welling, Secretary of the Association. 








Tama County, lowa.—The second annual 
Convention for Tama county will be held in 
the Public-School Building of Tama city, com- 
mencing Tuesday, May 17th. Every Sabbath- 
school in the county is invited. A full and 
deeply interesting programme is laid out. A 
grand mass meeting for the children will be 
held on Wednesday afternoon, ‘Come one, 
come all!’ J. RS. 


East Tennessee.—The first Sunday-school 
Institute ever held in East Tennessee was re- 
cently conducted by the Holston Presbytery 
at its meeting in Rogersvi'le. 





Belchertown, Mass.—The Sunday-school of 
the Congregational church in this place recent- 
ly celebrated its 114th anniversary.—The Con- 
gregationalist. 





Middletown, Ohio.—The Baptist Sabbath- 
school of this place print the programme of 
their order of exercises for a year, with Lesson 
List, responsive exercises, a hymn or two, and 
texts of Scripture, making altogether a useful 
little manual, neatly printed on eight small 
pages. 


Newark, N. J.—A correspondent of The 
New York Observer says that a small French 
congregation and Sabbath-school have been 
gathered by Pastor Harminiez, in the rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. This 
is, as yet, only an interesting experiment 
among a large French population, who are 
chiefly of Infidel or Popish proclivities. 








Alaska.—At Sitka in Alaska there is a Sab- 
bath-school numbering 89 scholars and 6 teach- 
ers; the pupils are Americans, Russians, In- 
dians, Greeks, and Jews. One of the number 
is the child of a priest of the Greek church, 
who makes no objection to the institution. 
The scholars take great interest in the school, 
and new members are often added. 
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Books. 


THE WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. By Louis Viar- 
dot. 28 Illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Company. Another addition to the valuable 
“Library of Wonders.” We endorse the following 
estimate of the publishers concerning it: “As a 
compact, readable, and instructive manual upon a 
subject the exposition of which has heretofore been 
confined toambitious and expensive treatises, this 
volume has no equal. In style it is clear and at- 
tractive; its critical estimates are based upon tho- 
rough and extensive knowledge and sound judg- 
ment, and the illustrations reproduce, as accurate- 
ly as wood engravings can do, the leading works of 
the famous Italian masters, while anecdotes of 
thes” great artists and curious facts regarding their 
works give popular interest to the volume,” 

WONDER STORIES TOLD FOR CHILDREN. With 120 
Iilustrations. By Hans Christian Andersen. Crown 
8vo, uniform with the American edition of ‘ An- 
dersen’s Works.’”’ New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
In this handsome volume the publishers have col- 
lected some sixty of the most beautiful marvels of 
the fancy that have ever been written in any lan- 
guage. This renowned Danish writer seems to 
have imbibed more of the spirit of the child’s 
weird-world, and to have interpreted its far-reach- 
ing fancies more truly than any writer living. The 
marvellous creativeness of his imagination, by 
which, aS with a magic wand indeed, he turns 
thingsanimate and inanimateintoshapes that sing 
and smile and soar, and the poetic beauty and 
grace of diction with which he clothes his fancies, 
continually extort one’s admiration and delight. 
Without question, Andersen's are among the best 
conceived and executed fairy tales written. The 
stories now given embrace the fairy tales more 
especially, reserving to another volume the stories 
and tales which have their basis more in fact. 


THE BESSIE Books. 6 volumes ina box. By Jo- 
anne H. Mathews. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. These charming juvenile stories are al- 
ready quite familiar in Sunday-school and home 
circles. Wherever they are not known, parents and 
teachers have yet to introduce to their little ones 
an attractive and instructive series of story books 
that will help them tospend many an hour plea- 
santly and profitably. The author understands 
little peop'e, and writes about them with enviable 
ease and freedom. Bessie is shown to us at the 
seaside, the mountains,in the city,at school, on 
her travels, and with her little friends, and it would 
be strange indeed if askillful writer, loving chil- 
dren and knowing how toteach them, could not 
find in such a field of childish experiences, many 
lessons in manners, morals, and religion to impart 
to youthful readers. 

THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. By Grace Aguilar. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. In this tale, which 
forms the sequel to ‘‘ Home Influence,” the value of 
the principles of home and heart training so felici- 
tously taught in the first part, is shown in the 
happy fruits which they bear, in the ultimate re- 
wards of a most beautiful, tender, and faithful ma- 
ternal love. The volume forms the second in the 
new edition of Miss Aguilar’s works, which the 
publishers are bringing out in such remarkably 
handsome style and at such a low price. 

Dr. HANNA'S LIFEOF OUR LorRD: PASSION WEEK. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. The fourth 
volume of the six that make up this complete 
work. It includes the solemn events of the days 
immediately preceding our Lord’s crucifixion. The 
scenes of the Supper and of Gethsemane.are drawn 
witha quiet plainness and reverence of manner 
which eminently becomes one approaching such 
themes, and which marks the writer as a true histo- 
rian of sacred events. 


ALYPIUS OF TAGASTE. By Mrs. Webb, author of 
“Pomponia,”’ “Naomi,” &c. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. Studies in the early 
history of the Christian church in its struggles 
With heathenism are always a fascinating field 
for the Christian author. Mrs. Webb has used well 
her advantage, and given us some of the most 
skillfully drawn and interesting sketches of those 
early times, that we have for juvenile readers, The 
8tory of Alypius is laidin the fourth century, in the 
little African town of Tagaste, near Carthage. This 











town was the birth-place of the celebrated Augus- 
tine, of whose conversion and early training by 
that noble Christian mother, Monica, we have 
most interesting details. The worship of the Egyp- 
tian gods, the heathen philosophy and mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans, and the feeble light of 
Christianity destined to break forth in brilliancy, 
even in the midst of such darkness, are all blended 
in this story of that era, and make an impressible, 
instructive, and absorbingly interesting book for 
the young. 

ROGATIAN;; or, The Lightning Legion. From the 
German, by J. Frederick Smith, Philadelphia: 
Reformed Church Publication Board, Another story of 
the early Christian Church, taking us two centuries 
further back than the volume noticed above, and 
into Asia Minor and the times of the martyr Poly- 
carp. Such works are useful in impressing their 
examples of .oble heroism upon the young, in in- 
spiring agreater love for the Church of Christ, and 
a higher appreciation of her blood-bought privi- 
leges, 

OUT OF THE ORPHAN ASYLUM; or, Sketches ina 
Country Parish. Philadelphia: American Sunday- 
School Union. There is more substance in this 
story than we usually find in juvenile books. The 
author has not been miserly of material, but has 
spent it freely and fully, and introduced several 
characters that are each rich and strong enough to 
make a book by itself. These characters are drawn 
true to life, and pointseveral excellent lessons for 
old as well as young readers. The plan of the story 
is to relate the expcvrience of a child who is taken 
from an orphan asylum and adopted in a country 
family in which the minister becomes a member, 
The peculiarities of different parishioners furnish 
the field for the author’s fine powers of character- 
sketching. The book isan excellent one for the 
family and Sabbath-school,. 


STRAWBERRY HILL. By Clara Vance, author of 
“Andy Luttrell.” Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. ‘‘Straw- 
berry Hill” is true missionary ground, for which, 
early in the story, the laborers are preparing who 
afterwards goin and possess the land for Christ. 
The brave little heart who, bereaved of both pa- 
rents, still ‘‘carries on’? the home, and shines in 
her Christian-child example, is the most beautiful 
character in the story. Others are brought in to 
fillup a fine gallery of youthful life portraits. The 
story ison the whole an excellent one, unexcep- 
tionably pure and good in its teachings, and fitted 
to be useful. 

GERTRUDE TERRY. By Mary Graham, Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. An- 
other good story of the excellent ‘* Old Chateau” 
series. It teaches quite earnestly and well the les- 
sons of charitableness, and unselfishness. The 
power of a good teacher over her pupils in train- 
ing not only their mind, butin shaping their mo- 
ral characteras well, is also forcibly presented. The 
story is interesting, and will not want for readers 
among Sabbath-school children and youth. 

JESSIE GoRDON. From the English edition. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. The object of this story is 
to trace the influence of the Sabbath-school in the 
moral and social elevation of a whole family, pre- 
viously living in great poverty and neglect. Itis 
incidentally a good temperance story, and will be 
found to be both attractive and useful for the young. 

CHRISTIANA HATHERLEY'S CHILDHOOD. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday-School Union. A reprint 
from the English. An interesting story ofa poor 
orphan child. A good book for the Sunday-school 
library. 

THE EARLY REGENERATION OF SABBATH-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. By Thomas H. Skinner, Jr., D. D. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Our readers will remember our estimate of this ad- 
mirable production, from which we quoted so 
largely some weeks since. The Board has done 
well to issue it in the present tract form. Wecom- 
mend it tothe attention of pastors and Senday- 
school teachers, 


A NEW QUESTION BooK ON PRAYER, Practically 
Illustrated and Applied. By Rev. J. M. H. Dow. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. Two parts, one for youth 
from ten to fifteen years of age, the other for those 
further advanced, constitute this new book, which 
is quite suggestive, but it seems to us to be too dif- 
fuse and elaborate in its plan. The lessons extend 
over a year of Sundays, and while the whole sub- 
ject receives careful and extended treatment, it is 





a question whether Sabbath-schools can afford to 
spend so much time over a single topic, even 
though it be such arich and all-embracing one as 
prayer. The work is done by askillful hand, and 
deserves examination by all who are seeking a 
course of Bible-class instruction. 


QUESTIONS ON THE WORDS AND WORKS OF JESUS. 
By Rev. D. W. Faunce. Boston: Andrew F. Graves. 
A good question-book, containing 52 brief lessons, 
based upon the familiar and useful Where? When? 
Who? and What? plan. 

EVERY SATURDAY. Monthly Part for April. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. The publishers seem 
determined to make this the leading pictorial in 
the country, if not in the world. They are certainly 
filing it with splendid attractions, and not con- 
tent with this fullness are making provision for 
the overflow in two separate series of Pictorial 
Supplements, to be called the Booth Gallery, and 
the Dickens Gallery. Mr. Dickens’s new story, 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood” is appearing regu- 
larly, and the other contents are of the best order 
of selection. The journal is justly a pride of Ame- 
rican workmanship. $5a year. 

Hours at Home. May. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Company. The May number begins the 
sixth year andeleventh volume. The publishers 
promise a rare treat in a series of unpublished let- 
ters by Charlotte Bronte, the author of “Jane 
Eyre.” These letters will certainly be a great at- 
traction. Hours at Home is getting richer as it 
grows older. It has already a splendid corps of 
contributors. $3 a year. 

THE BRITISH WORKMAN, a well known illustra- 
ted monthly for circulation especially among the 
working classes; THE FRIENDLY VISITOR, for 
youth, (having this month a good likeness of Phi- 
lip Phillips among its illustrations); THE CHIL- 
DREN'S FRIEND, and THE INFANT'S MAGAZINE, 
also very beautifully illustrated, are four splendid 
English productions, and well worthy a better ac- 
quaintance in this country. They are each publish- 
ed monthly at 50 cents a year. Charles F. Roper, 
No. 2 Bible House, New York, supplies them. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Dr. Guthrie, editor; 
Goop Worps, Dr, Macleod, editor; and Goop 
WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, edited by George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D., form a splendid trio of attractions 
in the way of household reading. They suit all 
ages and capacities. Each one is handsomely 
illustrated. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
the American publishers, issue them simulta- 
neously with their publication abroad. 

THE EcLECTIC MAGAZINE, of Foreign Literature, 
Science, and Art. May. W. H. Bidwell, editor; 
E. R. Pelton, publisher, New York. A spirited 
portrait of Dr. Prime, the veteran editor of The 
New York Observer,enriches The Eclectic’s Portrait 
Gallery this month. The presentation of carefully 
engraved likenesses of eminent men is a feature of 
The Eclectic which gives it merited distinction 
among the leading monthlies. Its selections, also, 
from foreign journals, are made with discrimina- 
ting taste and scholarship. $5 a year. 

HALL’s JOURNAL OF HEALTH. April, New York: 
W. W. Hall, M.D. A good popular monthly, with 
sensible and valuable original articles on health, 
and a well assorted miscellany of general reading. - 
Illustrated. $2a year. 


THE TECHNOLOGIST. April. New York: Indus- 
trial Publication Company. The April number has 
atable of rich contents on a great variety of sub- 
jects connected with mechanical industry. One 
gets a great deal of valuable practical information 
for a small outlay, in this new illustrated journal. 
$2 a year. 

THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. May. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Splendidly illustrated, beauti- 
fully printed, and one of the choicest youths’ ma- 
gazines published anywhere. $2.50a year. 

Our Youne Foiks. May. Boston: Ftelds, 
Osgood & Co. The full-page illustrations this 
month are very superior, The reading also cannot 
failto please. $2a year. 

A RACE FoR A WIFE. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. No. 15 of Appleton’s ‘Library of Choice 
Novels,” in uniform octavo volumes, paper covers. 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. Vol. 107, 
No 654. April. New York: The Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company. $4a year. 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL. May. Chicago: Sewell & 
Miller. Fresh, beautiful and good, §1. 
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Advertising Department. 


Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
ctreumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 

















PICTORIAL AIDS 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Sabbath-Schools, Bible-Classes, 


AND 
Congregational Bible Instruction. 
5 Large Charts. Size, 28 by 40 inches. 





These charts will be found very serviceable in 
the preparation of Lessons for Visible Illustration 
of Bible Themes. They are bold enough to be seen 
distinctly in a large room, and meet a want that 
has been felt by those who have not had much ex- 
perience in the use of chalk on a blackboard. The 
subjects, already prepared, with a description of 
each lesson, are, 


The Good Shepherd, 
Parable of the Sower, 
The Pillar of Truth, 
The Two Mansions, 
The Christian Armer. 


The entire set will be sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.50, or a sample for examination for 50 cents. 


PIANOS, [485 Broome St.,New York. ORGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 


Wecan furnish new seven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.000. We have 
the agency for the wonderful 


= = 

Burdett Combination Organ 
(with Carpenter and Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal. 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 
this instrument. Our newscale, medium-sized 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 

rices for cash. Sold on installments, or rented. 

ice-lists sent to any address, 








EXAMINE THIS 


CHEAP HYMN-BOOK. 


‘6A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,” 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 

Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delightful pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions, $3 per hundred; 40 cents per dozen. At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 








NEW 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


““We have had occasion heretofore to commend 
the issues (for Sabbath-school Libraries) of Robert 
Carter & Brothers, whose rare judgment and good 
taste in the getting up, are noteworthy. Some- 
times they err, but most of their juvenile books 
are excellent.’’—Hours at Home, for December, 1869. 





Just Ready. 
The Story of the Two Margarets. By the 
author of the ‘‘ Little Peat Cutters.” 60 cents. 
A Braid of Cords, A Tale. By A. L. O. E. 


18mo. 90 cents, 
Our Father in Heaven. By the Rev. J. 


H. Wilson. Illustrated. $1.25, 


Fergus Morton. The Story of a Scotch 
Boy. By the Rev. Dr. Macduff. 50 cents. 


Greystone Lodge. A Tale. 60 cents. 
Claudia. A Tale. By A. L.O. E. 90 cts. 
The Golden Cap. By J. De Liefde. 9 illus- 


trations, $1.25, 


Busy Bees; or, Winter Evenings in Mar- 
garet Russel’s School. $1.25. 


Bessie on her Travels. By Joanna H. 
Mathews. 4illustrations. $1.25. 


The Bessie Books. Complete. 
ina box. $7.50. 


Lily’s Lesson. By the author of the ‘‘Bes- 


sie Books,”’ 
Herbert Percy. By Moncrief. 75 cents. 
Sambo’s Legacy. By Power. 75 cents. 
Katie’s Work. By Emma Leslie. 60 cts. 
Consideration for Others. ‘* ‘ 60 cts. 
Roger’s Apprenticeship. ‘ ‘ 60 cts. 


6 volumes 





The following have all been published since 
January 1, 1869: 


Bible Wonders. By the Rev. Dr. Newton. 
6 illustrations. $1.25. 

Little Effie’s Home. By the author of 

e,” &e. $1.25. 


“ Donald Fraser,’ “ Bertie 
Little Drops of Rain. By the author of 


“‘Nell’s Mission.” $1. 

Tibby the Charwoman. 60 cents. 

Bessie at School. $1.25. 

How Jennie Found her Lord. By the 
author of the ‘‘ Golden Ladder Series.” 50 cts. 


Butterfly’s Flights. By the author of ‘Win 
and Wear.” 6 vols. in a box. $4.50. Comprising 
—Butterfly at Mount Mansfield, Saratoga, Nia- 
gara, Montreal, Seaside, and Philadelphia, 


The Lily Series. By Mrs. Sherwood. 6 
vols. ina box. $2.50. 
$1.25. 


Bessie Among the Mountains. 


Grandfather’s Nell. By the author of 
“Squire Downing’s Heirs.”’ $1.25. 


John Carey. By A. L.O. E. 6 engravings. 


90 cents. 


Tales from Alsace; or, Scenes from Life 
in the Days of the Reformation, $1.50. 


Nell’s Mission. 60 cents. 

Aunt Mildred’s Legacy. $1.25. 

Little Freddie Feeding his Soul. 60 cts. 
Jack the Conqueror, 16 illustrations. 90 cts. 
The Golden Fleece. By A. L.O. E. $1. 
Teddy's Dream. 60 cents. 

Hebrew Heroes. By A. L. 0. E. $1.50. 


Little Jack’s Four Lessons. By Miss War- 
ner, 75 cents, 


The Little Peat Cutters. 60 cents. 





FOR THE TEACHERS. 
Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. 4vols. $7. 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ. 6 vols., each $1.50. 





— reads 


“BRIGHT JEWELS” 


is unquestionably the best and most useful collec. 
tion of New Sunday-School Songs now offered, 
Containing not only the last unpublished compo- 
sitions of the Jate 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 


but also new material by the Editor, Rev. Roprrr 
Lowry. Though we do not claim that the “mantle 
of Mr. BRADBURY has fallen upon him,” yet it ig 
undeniable that Mr. Lowry, author of “ Beautiful 
River,” “Shall we know each other there?’ &c., ig 
now the most popular writer of Sunday-School 
Music in this country. 


““BRICHT JEWELS” 


has already reached the large sale of 


185,000 Copies 


in a few months, which is all the evidence we need 
offer as to its popularity. 


GOLDEN CHAIN, GOLDEN SHOWER, GOLDEN 
CENSER and FRESH LAURELS were acknow- 
ledged the world over to be the best Sunday-School 
Song Books ever published, and BRIGHT JEWELS 
is fully equal to either. Remember that they are sold 
= the low price of $30 per 100 copies, in Board 

Jovers. e 


“BRIGHT JEWELS” 


is not only the best, but the cheapest, A “speci- 
irl ae of either of the above sent on receipt of 
cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


BOUND VOLUME 


FOR 


1869. 


The Sunday-School Times 


for last year contained 624 quarto pages of material, 
bearing on almost every phase of the Sabbath- 
school work. The whole volume has been carefully 
and systematically indexed, and bound substan- 
tially in cloth. It furnishes the most complete 
record of intelligence in regard to the present con- 
dition of Sabbath-schools, of all denominations, of 
any one medium published. A complete file of 
The Sunday-School Times during the past eleven 
years, would be a valuable prize for any one who 
desires to be thoroughly informed in regard to the 
rapid progress of the cause which is claiming the 
attention of some of the leading minds of the day. 
Price “of Volume XI, bound in the manner de- 
scribed, $3. 














MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 





Is an improved form of MAGIC LANTERN, 
combined with a coal-oil lamp of peculiar con- 
struction, which gives an intense light. All who 
have become acquainted with this new instrument 
see in it the accomplishment of what has long beer 
desired by those who appreciate the value of visi- 
ble illustrations, as a means of imparting instrue- 
tion and of affording rational amusement. 
For circular and particulars, apply to 


L. J. MARCY, Manufacturer, 
632 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS, 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers er combines the advantages 

ossessed by ajl others. On the open page are blanks 
‘or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book. Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents. 
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DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE: 


COMPRISING ITS 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
AND 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


While other editions of this valuable 
work by the eminent author have appear- 
ed, it would be difficult to conceive of one 
better adapted to the wants of Superinten- 
dents and Teachers. This American Edi- 
tion isa reprint from Dr. Smith’s abridge- 
ment, prepared by his own hand, and has 
been published at a price that will bring it 
within reach of the large and important 
class of readers for whom it is intended. 
Besides three valuable maps and numerous 
small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very 
fine steel engravings. 


Octavo, 776 Pages. 


English Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, $3.50 
Substantial Leather, Library Style, $4. 


Opinions Expressed. 


From Rev. D. C. Eddy, Baptist. 
This edition is admirably adapted to general 
circulation, and has advantages over any other one 
now before the public. It should be in the hands 
of every Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, 


From Rev. Wm. E. Schenck, Presbyterian. 

This abridgement, made by Dr. Smith himself, 
precisely meets the want of vast numbers of mi- 
nisters, Sabbath-school superintendents and teach- 
ers. The abridging process has been admirably 
performed; your edition contains, so far as I can 
judge, all of the larger work at all needful, except 
for the most learned and critical. 


From Bishop Janes, Methodist. 

It is and will be one of the standard works of its 
class. The edition you publish is a superior one, 
andits circulation must promotea more intelligent 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 


From Rev. Geo. Bushnell, Congregationalist. 

Iam glad there is such an edition of ‘‘Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible,” in an abridged form. 
There can be no doubt that it has been edited with 
care and good judgment, and the publishers have 
done their part admirably well. 


From Rev. A. L. Chapin, Pres. Beloit Col., Wis. 
I rejoice that an abridgement of this work, made 
by Dr. Smith himself, is given to the American 
public in a form and ata price so well adapted to 
general circulation. Sunday-school teachers will 
find it an invaluable aid, almost indispensable in 

preparing for their work. 
- From Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Prof. 

Union College, New York. 

It seems to me that this is the best of the abridged 
editions, equal in typography to the original, and 
surpassing it in its maps and illustrations, as well 
as in its exactness. 


From Rev. I. W. Andrews, Pres. Marietta Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

The large work is familiarto all scholars,and this 
abridged edition, isfor the great majority of read- 
ers, fully equal to that in many respects, and supe- 
rior in others. I take pleasure in giving it my 
hearty commendation. 





EDMOND’S BANNER EMPORIUM. 
New! Cheap!! Blegant!!! 


Sunday-School Banners, Church Banners, 
Tempewance Banners, Anniversary Banners and 
Society Banners, of all descriptions, made to order 
in White Frosted Plush, a new and beautiful ma- 
terial. Catalogue containing full descriptions of 
styles and sizes, will be sent on addressing, 
EDMOND’S BANNER AND MOTTO EHMPO- 
RIUM, Norwich, Conn. 





Graded Question Paper. 
Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 

Subscriptions in Advance. 


100 copies, from May Ist to the close of the year, $6.73 


50 “ “ “ “ “ 3.87 
25 “ “ “ “ “ 1.69 
10 “ “ “ “ “ 68e 





Try them! Try them!! 


100 copies, three months, on trial, ~ - $2.50 
50 “ “ “ e - ’ 1.25 
25 “ . oe “ e * e 65¢ 
10 “ “ “ S - - 80¢ 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies, 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of astamp 
for postage. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. By REv. W, 
L. GAGE. Seventy-two engravings. Price, $2.00. 
Extra binding and paper, $2.50. A choice descriptive 
wore on the history and localities of Palestine and 
the East. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMENTARY— 
GOSPELS AND AcTs. By REv. I. P. WARREN. Over 
fifty maps and cuts. Price, $1.75. ‘ An admirably 
contrived apparatus for facilitating the study of 
the Scriptures.”—Am. Presbyterian, 


Ae-Sent post-paid on receiptof price. Send for 
our catalogue of Sunday-School Books. 


WARREN & BLAKESLEE, 


164 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BIBLE PICTURES, 
ON CARDS 
SIZE, 4} BY 3} INCHES. 








This is one of the most beautiful series of Scrip- 
ture Pictures that has yet been published. A de- 
scription of each event that is illustrated is printed 
on the back of the card, and teachers will find 
them both very useful and exceedingly attractive 
for distribution in their classes. The subjects are 
as follows: 


JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
LITTLE SAMUEL AND ELI. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC, 
CAIN SLAYING ABEL. 
MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
REBEKAH AT THE WELL. 


They are put up with ten packages, (80 cards,) in 
a neat box, for $2.50. A sample parcel will be sent 
by mail for 23 cents. 


TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, prepared by 
R. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints forthe Sunday-school teacher, It isintended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
€ommunity to the true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable prineiples 
ef instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teaeher. Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like to distribute itin their sehools. Packages 
of 56 eepies will be sent by mail fer % eents, 








LIFE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


The attention of Sabbath-school Superintendents 
is invited to the above named Library, which is 
composed of the best publications of the 





American Tract Society, 


suitable for Sabbath-schools. It contains 80 wo- 
ltumes, amounting to over 10,000 pages of read- 
ing matter, with good, clear type; illustrated with 
275 beautiful engravings, and is furnished for 
$20.80, net. Everybody is pleased with it! 


43- Full Catalogues of the Society’s Publications, 
furnished, on application at the Depository, 


1408 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
H. N. THISSELL, District Secretary. 


LIFE-SCENES 
FROM THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. GEORGE JONES, 
Late Chaplain of the United States Navy. 








Life-Scenes from the Gespels. 


With a Map of Palestine, 
AND 25 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Large 12mo. 443 Pages. $2. 


This is a most useful and important work for 
Superintendents and Teachers, and indeed for any 
one who desires to get a thorough knowledge of 
the stirring and eventful scenes that transpired in 
the time of our Saviour. The record of each scene 
is given with such aclearness and minuteness of 
description as to throw great light on the Scripture 
narrative; indeed no one can attentively read this 
book without being more deeply impressed with 
the wonderful life and labors, as well as the trials 
and privations, of the Saviour and His band of 
chosen followers, 





Life-Scenes from the Old Testament. 
With Maps and Illustrative Engravings. 


Large 12mo. 496 Pages. $2. 


In the preparation of this instructive volume, 
the author brought to his aid an extensive study of 
books, added to his own personal observations in 
the countries of the Bible, and leads us over por- 
tions of Scripture history which are compara- 
tively but little explored; hence some of the chap- 
ters have a peculiar freshness, combined with a 
sacred interest; for instance, the one describing 
Abraham’s contract for the tomb-caves at Hebron, 
showing the manner in which alphabets were ori- 
ginally make, will be considered by some well 
worth the price of the book. 


TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


This isan admirable form of BIBLE, containing 
complete references, with a large amount of in- 
formation for teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons. It is printed in good readable type, with 
@ number of maps, and an appendix of nearly one 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘‘An Index to the Persons, 
Places and Subjects occurring in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This Index and the maps will be found of 

reat practical value. The book also contains 

hronological Tables from the date of the Creation 
of the world to the Banishment of John to the 
island of Patmos, The volume is bound in different 
styles, and is bea ¢ convenient in size for a teacher’s 
hand-book, weighing from 20 to 28 ounces, 


Imitation Morocco, $8.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Turkey Morocco, $4.50; by mail, $4.74. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt clasp, $6.00; by mail, $6.28, 

Turkey Mor., with gilt rims and clasp, $7.00; by 
mail, $7.28, 








See ee ae ee ee 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 


(CORNER OF MULBERRY STREET.) 





Stars in a Stormy Night; or, Light from 
the Catacombs. A Story of the Early Chris- 
tians in Rome. By E. L. M. 12mo Muslin Ex- 
tra. Bevelied Boards. $1.25, 


First Heroes of the Cross. 
Clarke, Editor of ‘Kind Words.”’ 


By Benj. 


Illustrated 


rofusely by Messrs. J. & G. Nicholls, 12mo, 
uslin, $1.50. 
Claudia, a Tale. By A. L.O. E. 18mo. 
Muslin. Illustrated. 90 cents. 


Wonders of the Plant World; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Vegetable Life, and Notices of Remark- 
able Piants, frees and Flowers. 12mo Muslin. 
Extra. Bevelled Boards. $1 25. 


Katie Johnstone’s Cross, a Story illustra- 
ting the Biessings whicvh may flow from Afflic- 
tion.. 12mo Muslin Extra. Bevelled Boards. 
$1.25. 


Frank Oldfield; or, Lost and Found. A 
Prize Temperance Tale. By Rev. T. P. Wilson, 
M.A. 12mo Muslin. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Isabel’s Secret; or, A Sister’s Love. By 


the Author of “The Story of a Happy Little 
Girl.” 12mo Muslin. $1.50. 


The Secret Drawer. By the Author of 
“Alice Middleton, a Story of the Days of Mary 
and en: 12mo Muslin Extra, Illustra- 
ted. = 


Harry Lawley and His Maiden Aunis. 
fy — Leslie. 12mo. Illustrated. Mus- 
n. ° 


Jessie Gordon; or, A Sunday Scholar’s In- 
fluence. 12mo Muslin Extra. I!tustrated. 75 
cents. 


The Power of Love in Daily Life. By 


Mabel Graham. 12mo Muslin Extra, 75 cents. 


Rescued from Egypt. By A. L. O. E. 
New Edition. 18mo. Illustrated. 90 cents, 


Triumph Over Midian. By A. L. O. E. 
New Edition. 18mo. Lilustrated. 90 cents. 


The Pentateuch and the Gospels. A 
Statement of Our Lorid’s Testimony to the Mo- 
saic Authorship, Historic Truth, and Divine 
Authority of the Pentateuch. By Rev. J. L, 
Porter, Author of “Giant Cities of Bashan.” 
12mo Muslin. Bevelled Boards. Red Edges. 


The Divine Glory of Christ. By Chas. J. 


Brown, D.D. 16mo Maslin. Bevelled Boards. 
Red Edges. $1. 


Nearer to Jesus. Memorials of Robert 
Walter Fergus. By his Mother. With a Prefa- 
tory Notice, by Rev. J. Oswaid Dykes, M.A., 
successor to the late Rev. Dr. James Hamilton, 
London. 16mo Muslin. Bevelled Boards. Red 
Edges. $1.25. 


Daily Help in the Way of Holiness. By 


the Rev. John Dwyer. 32mo Muslin. 50 cents, 


The Heavenly Jerusalem; or, Glimpses 
Within the Gates. “No Night there’’—* No 
Sorrow there.” By the late Rev. J. D. Burns. 
82mo Muslin. 50 cents. 


The Believer’s Triumph ; or, No Condem- 
nation in Christ, and No Separation from 
Curist. By the late Rev. Jas. Smith. 32mo 
Muslin. 75 cents. 


Paul and Virginia. Newly Translated 
from the French of Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 
Pro:usely Illustrated. 32m0 Muslin. 50 cents. 


Josephus. By Whiston. New Edition. 
8vo Muslin. $2. 


Walter at the Seaside. 


Extra. Lllustrated. 75 cents. 


Giant Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s Holy 


Places. By Rev. J. L. Porter. New Edition. 
1Zmo Muslin Extra. $1.50. 


12mo Muslin 


B&F Mailed post-pxid on receipt of price. 





FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 





Per doz. 
A Model Sabbath-School Lesson, ~ - 96c. 
A Message from the Border-Land, - - 60c. 
A Usetul Life and Fragrant Memory, - 60c. 


God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 


Scholar, - ~ - - - - ~ - 36e, 
Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - <« oe 
The Teacher’s Crown, - - - - - 86c. 


8a On receipt of 30 cents, a full set, for examina- 
tion, mailed to any address. 


Just Published. 


A New Graded Question Book on Prayer, 
in two paris. 











This treatise on prayer, stands alonein the al- 
most endless variety of Question Books before the 
public; the importance and solemnity of the theme 
discussed,the clear and Scriptural inannerin which 
the subject is unfolded, its convincing illustrations, 
and the lessons of practical duty taught in its 
pages, all conspire to give this new text book for 
Sunday-schools, a decided pre-eminence over any 
other work in the market. Price, 15 cents each. 


HENRY HOYT. 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





LIBRARIANS: 


You will save time, labor and books, by using 





And Cards, by means of which nearly 1,000,000 
books are now distributed. Send for circular 


THE BIBLE 


EDUCATING POWER 
AMONG THE NATIONS. 


BY JOHN S. HART, LL. D. 








A most excellent little Book, containing rich 
gems of thought, illustrative of the powerful influ- 
ence of the Bible in moulding the character of Na- 
tions, as well as individuals. It is a very appro- 
priate Book f r circulation among the members of 
Bible-classes, We append a notice received: 


“We have read it with much pleasure. Its style 
is very chaste and forcible, as is that of all the wri- 
tings emanating from the same source. Dr. Hart 
has the nappy art of grasping truth at its strong 
points, and holding it up to the reader in a clear 
and unmistakable light. The a treated in the 
present volume: s one of the highest possible inte- 
rest. and in nandled with peculiar ability. A 
work.i <>. .118 should be extensively circulated and 
generally read. It cannot fail to do good.”—Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger. 


Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 





ON TRIAL, FOR 50 CENTS. 


Pastors, Superintendents and other friends of the 
Sabbath-school have expressed a wish that The 
Sunday-School Times should visit their teachers 
until they become acquainted with the paper; as- 
sured that they will soon realize thatan annual 
subscription is a good investment of 4 cents a week. 
We will send the paper Four MONTHS on trial, in 
large or sinall quantities, at the rate of 50 cents per 
copy. Surely in no other way could teachers be so 
greatly benetitted withsosmallan outlay of m oney, 





JUST ISSUED. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


OF 


SILVER SPRAY, 


BY 


W. H. DOANE, 


Containing twenty additional new and beautiful 
pieces, making it one of the largestand best Sab- 
bath-School Music Books now before the public, 
Price 30 cents. Specimenec pies sent by mail. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BLACKBOARD MANUAL. 


By SIEGFRIED & CLARK. 


This is acknowledged the best work on the sub- 
ject of Visible Illustrations of Bible Themes. It 
has been issued as a serial during 1869 in six 
consecutive numbers. They are now bound neatly 
in cloth for $1.50; by mail $1.62. A sample number 
in the serial form by mail for 25 cents. 











Rar EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wu 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the: amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, tt ts believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published, 

/Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

“Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance, 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Wigures are printed in connection with the sub« 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides. 

4 Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, te any one whe will 
solicit new subscribers, 


Im sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 





+ be done, 


il letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








